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The ambition of every tiremaker in the 
world is to some day make a non-skid 
tire as good, and as popular as the famous 


OBBY TREAD 


Hy 1] iteen months ago, Nobby T res id 



























were first placed on the market. Since 
then they have been sweeping the 
country, replacing non-skid tires or non- 
skid devices on cars in every possibk 
kind of service. 


Skidding Protection —'I hese big, thick, 
diagonally-placed knobs grip the slip- 
periest road or pavement at cvery con- 


Se — 


ceivable angle avd they do it even on a 
wet asphalt pavement. 

They reach down deep into muddy 
or sandy roads, and give you absolute 


traction —somethinge you would never | | 
expect a plain tread to do. 


Wearing Quality — In decided contrast 
to the ordinary ‘‘non-skid”’ tire these 
tough rubber knobs CXPOse sO large a 





surface to the wear and tear of the road 






that it takes thousands of miles to wear 









them smooth. When they finally do 






wear down, you still have Icft the full 
life of a plain tread. 
















For safety’s sake— for economy’s sake \ 
equip your car with ‘‘ Nobbies’’ 







For sale wherever 


United States Tires 


Continental Hartford 
G&J Morgan & Wright 


are sold. 











United States Tire Company 
1793 Broadway, New York 
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Better Heat at Less Cost 


In (ottage or Skyscraper i 





This is probably the first time vacuum 
steam heating has been explained in a 
publication of general circulation. The 
information given here is of great impor- 
tance to every user of steam heat and to 





every prospective user of any kind of heat. 


Reliable Vacuum Pump 


OU can save a fourth of the customary cost : === Bi 
of steam heat, and get quick, uniform C— _ Pot Wada 
heat into every loop of every radiator, if thn of Lam er, ei 
you add the Reliable Vacuum Pump to your 
steam heating-plant. 


How These Advantages Are Possible 


BE see theory of vacuum steam heating has 


Because it pulls out the air from radiators and piping, it makes 2, ome teeta cage a : Prive 
every inch of radiation immediately effective. For the same theoretical advantazes practical, It has been im ou 
reason, it makes fucl-bills less. How this double advantage can be pean aches edie man caret ; a 
secured for old and new steam heating-plants is explained below. — oyokt in the omalles cecclemee and iy eat off : 

fi n erated 


(| Vt The Reliable Vacuum Pump “Ttica sim sa i " Hh ion 


* ¢ "\ \ 
4 For Steam Heating-Plants— New or Old 
fe 
me Ben if Why It Is Efficient There is no waiting hours, or even minutes, 7 
<<Ps ree air pulled out part of the system is doing its work It 
f OF pipes and radiators, \\ ‘ the. + ~~ 
steam instantaneously reaches every Why It Is Economical ies i \\ 
adiator » matter how far it may be from the 1 the | 
voller; no matter how many angles there may a HE fact that the air is pulled out 
be in the piping from the heating system is also a 
Furn on a radiator, and steam at once rushes responsible for the economy assured Cost To Buy and Operate 
» hill the void [here is no air to give way by the use of the Reliable Vacuum Pump PT) once nasitie ait jae he 
u y, contest every foot of the way, and Since there is no air to be o ome, not so | yr : pe 
nak h im U noise } , nui aeee ae nee 7 a until the details of your heating-probiem 
Samed in the ordinary steam system parts of the system Instead of the pressure are k Vn. But it is certain that the ving 
kve ich idiat is immediately « r nit I ‘ 
i eall ive Wi I I V sith 
pre su 4 
hist ean te a 
full head « et t | 
ition throu I em also m I ( 
you combine the advantages of hot water and 


steam heating without the limitations of either 


Begin Your Investigation Today 


SSURE next winter's comfort and economy { mpt investigat f the Re eV . Write 
A today for handsome illustrated booklet, giv irther deta If 1 state , . i te f 
building, we shall be able to give definite inf at We a - ad t t " 
heating-contractor in your locality, who is competent to give estimates and fu et 





The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 


General Offices, Garfield Building ee LEV ELA N D Twenty Branches in the United States 
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The Ivory Soa 


HF Ivory Soap prize contest has taught us several things. One is that there are 


scores yes, hundreds ot uses of Ivory Soap of which we had no knowledge. 
Another is that the number of women who use Ivory Soap to the exclusion of all 
other soaps is muc h greater than we suppose d It is the only s0ap they use. They 
wash the dishes with it; the blanke ts; the« urtains; the « olored « lothes; the white « lothe s. 
They use Ivory Soap for the bath and for the toilet. 
With half a cake of Ivory Soap, shaved fine, and a. quart of water (kept almost 
but not quite at boiling point for ten minutes after the soap is dissolved) they make 


p Prize Contest 


Ivory Se ap Paste, and with it shampoo the r hair anc | their hardwoe floors a 
their rugs They tell us that for those pi se ella t Iy 
Soap Paste is even better than Ivory »oap 

And the men are almost as enthusiastic as the womer They ase Ivory S p tor 


shaving 


They—but why not print a list of some, not al 


for which Ivory oap is used by the mena 


Here is the list 





They clean their aut »mobiles with it, their tan shoes and the r straw hats 
|, not half, not even a te 


1d women who took part in the ntest ? 








In the Household 


To clean Rugs (use soft scrub brush) 
Carpets Cuse ft serub brush) 
Matting (use soft scrub brush) 
Bath tubs 


Palms, ferns, « 


and tiled floors 





VORY SOAP PASTI For laundry purposes and for general use around th se, Ivor 
Paste is ideal. The proper proportions are half a cake (small size) of lvory Soap, shaved f 
land grass furniture ( a quart of water; or a whole cake to two quarts of water. Keep nearly, but not quite at boiling 5 
for ten minutes after soap is dissolved, Set on back of stove to cool Keep in glass jar with screw 
} ‘ss top Use as required 
<9 Foe aa* ILK is more easily injured than wool Wool is more easily injured th an line n or cottor Act 
pper* accordingly 
a O"“SET” A COLOR: | If you are not sure that a color is “ fast "’ wash a sample and dry it if 
tric light fixtures* the color suffers, try to set it with a so on of salt, white vinegar, | n in the pro; 1 
i of one level tablespoonful to a gallon of water 
- “ey OT HITE. CLOTHES (linen or cotton) should be soaked for several hours hes, rub 
: -™ - iy Ivory Soap Paste on the soiled parts, fold and roll each piece by it a tub, cove 
with clean, soft cloth. Reniove paste with Ivory Soap Paste has be solved, and let it 
another clean cloth. Rub or polish with third i : os 





stand over ni 


cloth, o samois 
loth, or a chamoi point very slowly. 





NOTE —In cleaning several of the articles 
listed above—pianos, woodwork and furniture \X JOOLENS may be soaked for not more than ten minute warm water in which Ivory Soap 
for example—use very little water. Dip a cloth Paste has been dissolved; silks, twenty minutes; blankets, thirty minutes; colored clothes, 


in a good suds of lvory Soap and warm water, not at all 

wring it nearly dry and apply, covering only a 

sinall surface at atime. Rub and polish with 

another clean cloth silk 
In the Laundry 


To wash Woolens 


| INSING: 


Blankets For COLORED CLOTHES, make a.cuds:of Ivory Seay and warm water and quickly wash, rinse 
weaters and hang out to dry, one garment at a time 
Knitted shawls , 
> ustaine USE A WRINGER for white clothes, hosiery and colored clothe Many exper 
onvlorts enced laundresses do not put woolens through the wringer but shake them and 
Down quilts gently press the water out by hand, stretch them into shape, and allow them to dry in 
lable hnen the shade or ina moderately warm room, If you use a wringer, see that it is adjusted 
~~ © foulardand china silk dresses so that the fabric will not be injured 
Pe peta ame DON'T RUB woolens, blankets or silks on the washboard 
ik underwear HOT WATER — without soap — has a tendency to “ set"’ dirt and stain ur 
Silk handkerchiefs counteracts this tendency 
Kibbon TO SOFTEN WATER, use ammonia, borax or sal soda. Ammonia and borax 
Laces and embroidered article are mild and comparatively expensive Sal soda is stronger and cheaper 
Parasols REMEMBER THI Even lvory Soap will not produce the best results if it is 
Gingham, linen, corduroy, serge and not used intelligently 


worsted d 





Ivory Soap and Water Will 
' Not Injure Anything that Water, 
tee pe Alone, Will Not Harm 


with cold water, in which a liberal quantity of 
ht 


White clothes should be boiled 


"TEMPERATURE OF WATER: 120° Fahren 


1and in the water without discomfort — is the best temperature for wa 


eit — just warm enough to alloy 


Colored clothes should be washed in water not quite so warm 
The water in which clothes are rinsed should be 
which they are washed, This prevents shrinking 


in the water used for rinsing woolens and blankets will make them solt and Hee 











se cold water, and g it to the boiling 





mperature a 





A tablespo 








HINTS — Put some clean Ivory Soap suds in 
the starch, It will prevent the iron from stick- 


ing and produce a better gloss ash irons 


In Kitchen and Pantry 


To wash Dishes 
To clean Tea and coffee pots 
Cut glass 
Silver and plated ware 
Linoleum 
Painted walls 
Refrigerators 
Poultry and hams before cooking 
(use a stiff brush) 
(jranite and aluminum ware 


occasionally in Ivory Soap suds t your 
wringer or washing machine does not work 
easily, rub a cake of lvory Soap on the bearing 


In the Nursery 
bor baby's bath and shampoo 
As a wash for a child's mouth 
To clean Baby carriages (use brush) and 


carriage rugs 
n 


arsing bottles 
rarskin coats 
‘ 





HINTS—lIvory Soap Paste, dissolved in warm 


Leggings and stockings water, is fine for washing dishes 


Flannels Wipe the range once or twice a week with an 
*Use Ivory Soap Paste and no water. See 1-cloth dipped in strong Ivory Soap suds, anc 
directions elsewhere wrung nearly dry. Rub with dry cloth. 


More than twelve thousand men and women took part in the Prize Contest 
Nearly fifty thousand recipes were rec eived Many of the recipes are valueless. Many 
tell the same story. Nevertheless, the Contest has been a very great success, We 
propose to use the information which it has brought to us in a way that will benefit 
every user of Ivory Soap We intend to publish the best of the recipes and, by so 
doing, to make the advertisements of lvory Soap so practical that women will turn to 
with the knowledge that it will help them solve many of the 
problems with which they are confronted. 


the “Ivory Soap page 


We have enjoyed this opportunity of coming into persoual contact with the men 
and women who use Ivory Soap; and we have been gratified, beyond measure, by 
their expressions of confidence in the produc .- large proportion of the letters which 
have reac hed us since February Ist contain suc h comments as these: _ Ivory Soap 1s 
invaluable; | could not keep house without it.” “For thirty years Ivory Soap has been 


Personal Uses 


For the bath 

For the toilet 

As a dentifrice 
r shaving (rub cake on face and “work 
up” lather. Rinse. Reapply lather 
Shave) 

As a nail polish (use nail brush) 

For bites of mosquitoes, fleas and 
other insects (ar ply Ivory Soap 
lather to affected parts and let it 
ary) 

For shampooing the hair* 
*Use lvory Soap Paste, applying it t 

scalp. Rinse in several waters, each cooler than 

the preceding 


» the hair and 





my standby.” 


hands instead of coarse, red hands which advertise hard work.” “| have used Ivory 
Soap for twenty years, and it has never failed me yet.” 

The task of arranging the recipes is not an easy one; and it is not likely that 
the booklet, a copy of which will be mailed to every contestant, will be ready for 


distr ibution before November. 


A circular giving the names of the winners was mailed to every contestant June 15th. 
On the same day, checks were sent to those to whom prizes were awarded in accord- 


ance with the conditions of the Contest 


he Orecirv nll G. 


“| cannot begin to tell all the 
is the only soap to use for general work if one would have well kept, good looking 


In the Sewing Room 








\ al , 
f 
R l ‘ 1 
i n ’ f her 
‘ il ike of Ivo 
j y aie inital i o> 
rub Ivor r t P 
ir t 
i e a | 
Articles of Wear 
I in Eyeglasses and prevent their 
geing 
M panama and straw hats (us 
i ) 
White beaver hats (use | 
ouilk a 7 ar tt g s 
') Ss shie 
( ravenette ely t ta 2 : 
a es 
( id 1 ffs 
Ostri plu 
\ s : 
i 
Ba es and mbs 
er mesh purse u ed (use 
brush) 
Leather belts* 
*Use Ivory 1p Paste and water. Apr 
v . t cloth. R ve paste with 
anot an cloth Rub or polish with third 
< th 
Practical Uses 
To make screws and nails ‘go in™ easily —rul 
I imps, churns, wast 
r ur n them 
Tor le easily — rut 
ly 
R lows, doorsand * 
t ak 
I aks ften Ivory 
ap in ha 1 apply to leak 
In the Garden 
I Oar ar valuable insecticide. Shave 
ip very thin and € 
g water, Whe jadd 
d water, and spray roses 
lets and chrysanthemu 





soft water in half an hour 
nias, ferns and all tender and bulk 


ous plants, add fifteen gallons of cold water 





Dip plants in this or spray it over them—an 
1 whisk broom will do very nicely. Rinse 
in soft water 
I keep finger nails clean while gardening 
fill thern with Ivory Soap and, when finished, 
wash in warm water 


wash automobiles, use Ivory Soap Paste 


for metal parts; !vory Soap and lukewarm 
water tor painted parts 


lo wash dogs and other pets 


uses of Ivory Soap; but this 1 know — it 
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| LA FOLLEVTTE’S IDEAS 
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Jlm Imterview With the Leader of the Progressives 
™ — | By HENRY [| 
BEACH 
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LL - ( L 
} r ( ator a ette 
La Follette as a Boy I Senat l Follette 
tre irer 
b ma t 
I it I 
| 
Cireuit Judge I 
Philetu [ r \ 
b 
)» ps ‘ 
tors ‘ i La |} J La I 
Repre Ma D 
Sawve ! y r [ I 
g! ) Hote 
re ro i l 
gal . i La Folle 
S ver began by y ‘ e. H 
d I ) 
ri ne rrned case 
i eared f I 
g | e th I did 1 
t re er. A! | , 
my | ng: ‘F La I 
| rig 
‘ La |] et e wa ‘ A 
} 
) — nig os . 
f | 
If he be ir . 
missed the sce 
} a } 1 r 
ff La Follet ) } yllowed when he r J ] 
ldye ré t 4 to { lt tne ita r c t ‘ | t ack t ¢€ A 4 
Reporters from Milwaukee and Cl go began to guess. The C1 
rehead st 
Then followed journali Lie peculation, with not! gZ ael 
tried to arrange a meeting with La Follette He failed. Then, fear 
rushed to the Milwaukee Sentinel with an interview. Sawyer sald that he 






Judge Siebecker’s action in withdrawing from the 
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for candidates and could insure a political campaign fought 


out on the principles they believed in, and advocated by the 


nominee whom they themselves had selected. That was 
the beginning t for a direct primary, which is the 





basic idea in any plan to restore popular government.” 


La Follette was elected Governor in 1900, and carried the 








legislature; but the Sawyer machine “got ” the legislature. 
I evement, La Follette had nothing to his credit 
in | rst ter: 
‘But | sent one special me age after another,” said 
t ne enate with all the power I could 
con d censured me--but that only 
calle ‘ iges,”’ he added with a smile. 
Ay ! is elected Governor. This 
time the ( wobbled. After the defeat 
‘ ne dire id just before the legislature 
adjourned, the Governor proposed that it be passed with 
a referendum. The Stalwarts, knowing that the caucus 
and convention system would prevail at the next el« Ion 
ne rreed te his proposal. ‘Uniform tz ion” 
\ O carried 
“The manufacturers were getting rebates from the 
railroads,” said La Follette; ‘‘and if we had brought 
forward rate regulation ith railroad taxation, the rail 


roads would have made the manufacturers lobby against 
the tax bill, which they more or less favored, in order to 
protect the rebates which a rate bill would have prohibited. 
In other words, we couldn't fight the combined corporate 
interests at one and the same time. Se we ‘took on’ the 
railroads first; and, with the public sentiment favoring 
uniform taxation behind us, we passed the tax bills. And 
in passing them we got from the railroad officials them- 
selves testimony as to a physical valuation of their prop- 
erty. This was a great aid when we came to value railroad 
property as a basis for railroad rate regulation.” 


Progressive Laws Sustained by Courts 


THIRD time La Follette ran for Governor. The main 

issue was railroad rate regulation. They called it, in 
Wisconsin, ‘the last-ditch fight.’”” Again he was elected. 
What to him was even more important, the direct primary 
bill was approved by the people and went on the statute- 
books. And railroad rate legislation was put through upon 
a scientific basis. How? 

“T had given a great deal of careful study to the sub- 
ject,”’ said La Follette; “‘I had been a member of the 
Congress that passed the original interstate commerce 
act. I had read everything I could lay my hand to, pub- 
lished on the subject. From my reading and study, and 
the careful consideration of conditions in Wisconsin, I had, 
with others, worked out the draft of a bill for the regulation 
of railroad rates and services. I had it printed with wide 
margins and had copies of it sent all over the United States, 
to the best-known writers upen the subject of transporta- 
tion and to those who had a disinterested concern and a 
wide experience with the subject. Many suggestions came 
back Sorie, of course, were unsuited to Wisconsin con 
ditions, others were unwise; but from these suggestions 
as a whole the bill was very much improved. I am satis- 
fied that our rate law marked the highest development of 
railroad regulation in statutory form. Very rarely since 
its enactment —and then on immaterial points -have the 
railroads appealed to the courts from decisions of the 
railway commission.’ 

“Can you say, Senator, in general of the bills that you 
have fathered, that the same care was exercised in their 
preparation ve 

“Tecan. I have never introduced a bill in Washington, 
or had a bill introduced in the legislature of Wisconsin, 
until I had carefully studied the subject myself and, more- 
over, had secured the advice and counsel of the best 


.experts in the country on the subject. And the proof is 


here- that only one law, and that an unimportant one, 
approved by me as Governor of Wisconsin has been declared 


unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of our state. The 
sixteen-hour law, for which I made a fight in the United 
States Senate and upon which I forced a vote, has recently 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That law not only benefits railroad employees but it 
safeguards the lives of the traveling public. The first 
employer’s-liability bill which I introduced in the Senate 
was declared unconstitutional by a four-to-five decision; 





but I had warned the railroad employees’ organization 
inst it, and only introduced it in the form they desired 





© that certain moot questions would be presented in 
the actual cause to the highest court for its decision. The 
icceeding law that I introduced has since received the 
anction of the Supreme Court. 

“Careful and thoroughgoing investigation and the 
solution of legislative problems upon a scientific basi 
laboratory work in which the representatives of the people 


and the experts of the state’s ur iversity work together in 


harmony—that is our way of doing things in Wisconsin. 
1 am not ‘in control’ of the legislature at this time. The 
people are i i control and progres sive 1dea pre vail. Know- 





ing this, reactionaries would imagine that the ‘demagogt 
are running wild.’ The real condition surprised even 
ex-President Roosevelt when he visited the state on hi 
recent trip. He said* of our public men that they were 
proceeding ‘with cool-headed caution and wisdom, with a 
firm purpose to go forward in the true progressive spirit, 
and yet with a no less firm purpose not to be misled by 
names, and to do nothing foolish merely because they were 
afraid of being called unprogressive if they did not do 
And that is exactly the case.” 
‘*Do you believe, Senator, that ‘better is half a loaf tha 


no bread’—that it is wise to obtain as good a law as you 
can get and then seek to improve it at some subseque 
date?” 





“T do not,”’ said the Senator decidedly, “‘if 
sacrifice of essential prin } 
I would far rather go back to the people on the issue.” 


“But can you rely on the people? Aren’t they apt to 


iples in the compromise offer 


become confused or to tire of the consideration of a 
subject?” 

**All I can Say is that it has not been so in Wiscon ‘ 
The people have been keenly interested, have understood 
and have elected representatives finally who would enact 
thoroughgoing and effective laws.” 
3ut the time wasted in postponement 

“Is as nothing,”’ broke in the Senator, ‘‘to the time 
utterly wasted in putting ineffective laws on the statute- 
books. Take Federal railroad rate legislation, for example. 
Early in the Seventies the question was agitated, but not 
until 1887 was the interstate commerce law writte 
written with the consent of the railroads. As a result of 


this ‘benevolent coéperation’—such as Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Wickersham offered to Congress in their amendmer 
to the Hepburn law —the first interstate commerce act wa 
stripped bare by decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in 1896 and 1897. Then, more agitation; then, ten 
years later, another compromise measure, from whieh was 
omitted the basie proposition of governmental rate 
regulation—namely, the physical valuation of railroad 
properties. For this we are still agitating —and yet forty 
years have elapsed since we first began to be agitated about 
the railroads.” 

“And agitation, they tell us, Senator, hurts business 
more than anything else.” 

“Yes. For a long time we were warned against agita- 
tion in Wisconsin. In my second term as Governor the 
manufacturers of the state, who were battening on rebates, 
warned the legislature that ‘any attempts to disturb 
. . . transportation rates would unsettle the business 
affairs of the state, endanger investments and interfere 
with the development of our industries, and drive capital 
from the stu Again, in my last term as Governor, the 

* Wisconsin: An Object-Lesson for the Rest of the Union, By 
Theodore Roosevelt Phe Outlook, May 27, 1911 


July &,1901 








anufacturers rallied to the support of the ra 

1. j let s 6 ‘ y ; r . 
and warned (legisiators a a “widespread < 1T ce 
of business interests, continued uncert: rates, 








and the financial ruin of many of our industri 


existence of which is almost wholly dependent upon the 


undisturbed continuance of the present system. rhe 
inufacturers did not say so,’’ continued the Senator, 
“but the ‘present system’ meant the giving and taking 


rebates.,”’ 






































uly alter you ! 1eliected 
( } Sill. 
government of the state 
j cientifically except tnat Wisco 
prospered. From 1905 to 1910 the total operating revenue 
received from all sources by the railr« Wisco 
increased fifteen millions, wl the reductions <« eight 
rates on int state | ne amou to nearly three: ) 
dollars. During the period the total dey the 
commercial and sa gs banks of Wisco eased 
fifty-one per cent Yes, Wisco prospero ( { 
prosperous; the public utilities of the ite, wWnicn are 
also regulated, are perous. And there i hone 
manager of a railr« of a publie utilit Wisco 
who today would not contend against the repeal of the 
Wisconsin rate-comn on law with as grez ehemence 
is he contended against Its enactment In the year 1903 
to 1905.” 
A Prophecy Explained 
— . contest in the naticn is not different fr 
t tates, € The ime cor- 
rupt influence vi gisla res are 
Washingtor 1 the tru to re 
t tariff, id rate and ser € 
etotl the kind OF gover? é i 
re seeki ent mu e made thoroug! 
re ib It must be made to reflect their 
your speech demanding a reopening of the Lorimer 
case you made the prophecy that the time is coming wt 
the Senate will be democrat W hat did ( : 
“The Senate is at present controlled by a few bosses who 
represent privilege. Their scheme of control i mpl 


is practically the same on both the Republican and Demo 
cratic sides. At the be ginnl 1 


party holds a secret caucu 





anged in advance and it goes through without a hitcl 





A boss is made chairman of the caucus and is authorized 


to appoint a Committee on Committees. One of 























enior bosses is named as chairman of this committee and 
1 majority of the Committee on Committees is compose 
ol members who hope ‘ e be t 
The y defer large ly to the cha ra r 
to the st ling committees. Each caucus ratitie he 
action of its Committee on Committee 

“The business of the caucus is quickly f hed. | 
all transacted in less than five ] 
settles the fate of all legislatior e Se f ) 
yea the full life of an entire Congres W he é 
committees are announced in open senate the OSS¢ ire 
found upon the committees that control appropriati 
finance, transportation, the tariff, cor erce oreig 
relations, military affairs, naval affairs, on the Judi 
Committee and the Committee o Rule ;. And the Senate 
ratifies the action of the cat 34 

“To the standing committees of the Senate so selecte 
all bills, as introduced, are referr ce e rule Phe 
amend, rewrite, pigeonhole or or who suppre 
legislation—at the ire 

“To criticise the ol any committee or to seek to 
discharge a committee from further consider mn of a bi 
to overturn precedent and to violate ‘senatorial courtesy,’ 


as become the inner citadel of privileg 


which 





Continued on Page 24 




















Part of the Herd of Shetland Ponies Belonging to Robert and Philip La Follette 


View From Veranda, Maple Bluff Farm, Across Lake Mendota 
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‘You're | I ‘ 
I'm o1 e ¢ Lhe f f zg 
t } 
ive et y } é } 
He rt i 
i ort ol Hi ! 
' ‘He Will Wake Up We replied t or, “I've bee I 
Because He's Got an Iron Heart, But it Will be Tomorrow Afternoon"’ nere t ¢ I ed t lor 
place whe e « ‘ el of ( 
HE ht id cing. The | ered on the é on Rock Cree I ‘ 
‘ f mud that ed off h the hills, on night; money has been pouring he r ‘ } 
he ‘ es of 1 ed pipe ed g the asluice. I kne hat ichay} e& eve } ) 
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Trt } l » gaht *? 1 +} ; «ery watenl 
Not by a long sight,’’ said the doctor. That watch- 


1a 
man makes up for anything that the sale lacks. He sleeps 





in a cot set up against the sale door and he has an arsenal 





of shooting irons laid out all around him—and they’re not 
there for looks eithet He’s no toy desperado, that man; 
e’s the real thing. The bankers know that —that’s the 
reason they trust e old iron box. With that man on the 
», the mone 0 e in a paper vault rhey’d 
have to kill hin believe me, they’d have a might 
hard time doing ; 
(rl 
ctor 
he doctor, “‘do you suppose I’m 


? What do you imagine I’ve been 
God-forsaken 


i up with thesame 


You’re not afraid of the dead?” exclaimed the doctor. 
Nor the dead,” said Arkman. 

“What is it, then, that you're afraid of?” 
“Charlie,” said the big man, “‘I don’t know.’ 


The doctor looked at his companion as t hough he were a 
patient with some deadly obscure disease. 

“Afraid of something and you don’t know what it i 

‘No,”’ replied the big man; “I don’t know what it } 
what it 


‘Hasn't it got a name?’ 


Nobody knov “s 

ald the doctor 
it’s got a lot of name 
them any good. You'd call it chance.” 


‘Chance!” and the doctor laughed 


“Yes,”’ said the man; “ none of 


“Why, Arkman, 


that’s a word men invented to cover up their incompetency. 
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There will be some little unforeseen accident that il | t 
you to the bad.” 

The doctor mad 
“Rot!” he said. 


The big man chewed the end of his stog) 


oS 


g) 
“ Allright, Charlie—look where the boys are; loo here 
they all end up: Sing Sing’s full of them; Joliet’s full of 
them; and look what tne} ay Pe 
“‘A man will say anything when he’s soft,” said the 


doctor. 
“Was Vronsky soft?”’ re plic d the big man 








old cockney Ponsford soft? I was with Vronsky the night 
he was hanged. He kicked the preacher out of the cell; 
and he sat there smoking a cig ist as lam doing. And 
do you know what he ? hing’s crooked, Arkman; 





ropose to remain 
any man in thi 


what I’ve been 





Listen! I'm going to 


this job's over. 


bring the money up here and put it 1 

my old saddle-pockets there in the 
corner. <Afier a while the doctor's 
health will begin to fail; he will bear 


, 
up as long as | 


can, then he’ll take his 


v¢ 
kets and go down [ast 


old saddle-poc 
will come back 
The experts 

And in its 
good time the word will come that the 
doctor is no more. And do you know 
what t 


to the experts. Word 
that the doctor's all in. 


will send him to Germar 


ey will do here in this place? 


They'll build a monument to the 
doctor.” 

“But how about this Johnny with 
the guns? 
Arkman. 


“Lured! 


Got him lured away?” asked 


aid the doctor. 

“Eats out of your hand, then?” 

“Arkman,” said the doctor, “‘you 
didn’t use to be a fool.” 

The big man blew out a cloud of 
smoke. 
“Charlie,” he said, ‘‘ain’t this thing 
got a jokerin it? You didn’t mention 
this gentleman with the fortifications. 
You sent me a wax impression of the 
door key and you said the safe was 
but no word of this other little 


rotten 
difficulty. 

“There is no other difficulty,” replied 
the doctor; “the watchman will be 
You will take hold of one end 
of him and I the other and we will lift 
him around out of the way; that’s all 
there is to it.”’ 


gal , 
asieep 


The big man suddenly laughed with- 
out disturbing a muscle of his face. 
‘Your friend must be a mighty sound 





sleeper. 

‘He'll sleep tonight,” 
doctor. 

The doctor rose and held the candle 
up to alittle glass jar on the shelf. He 
turned the jar so the label could be 
read, 

“With three of those morphine tab- 


replied the 











lets in you, Arkman, you’d never wake 
up. That watchman’s got four in him. 
He will wake up because he’s got an iron heart, but it will 
Le tomorrow afternoon, and it will take me four hours to 
do it.” 

For amazement and for admiration, the big man had one 
method of expression--the low whistle on a single note 
and 

The doctor sat down. 

“Tt was allin the plan. I’ve worked up the case. The 
man has a little muscular rheumatism and I’m giving him 


soda. ; 


he gave it now. 


Arkman chewed the end of his stogy, then he threw it 
away, got another out of the box and lighted it at the 
candle. For some time he was silent, then he spoke as 
though he pronounced a refle 
‘Now, that’s what I call genius,”’ he said. ‘‘ Well, I’m 
id the job’s easy, because I’m going to chuck this sort of 


‘tion. 


a 
business 

‘*What’s the matter with you anyway?” said the doctor 
anxiously. 

The big man took the stogy out of his mouth and looked 
the doctor calmly in the face. 

“T’'m afraid!” he said. 

The doctor's chair scraped on the floor as he thrust 
himself back with his extended legs. 

“Afraid!"’ he said; ‘I thought there wasn’t a living 
thing in the world that you were afraid of.” 

“There isn’t,”” said Arkman. 


“‘wWhat Can?"’ Cried the Doctor. 


Chance! That’s a word that means lack of foresight. 
When you say you're afraid of chance, you simply say that 
you are afraid of yourself.” 

“There,” said Arkman, “I told you the names were no 
good. Sure they’re not worth anything—any of them. 
To give a thing a name, you’ve got to know what it is; 
but nobody knows what this thing is; so all the names you 
give it mean something else. Then when you get to going 
on ene of these names, you're not talking about the thing 
you're talking about what the name means. Try them 
all: There’s Providence! You don’t believe there’s 
anything that fits that name, now, do you?” 

“I do not,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ The term implies th 
an authority, which has got the universe going according 
to a fixed set of laws, capriciously interrupts these laws 
at its pleasure.” 

“‘Sure,”” said Arkman, “‘the name’s no good. But the 
racetrack name’s no better, now, is it? When you say 
‘luck,’ you begin to talk about something else right 
away.” 

“You begin to talk about something that’s rot,”’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘ You are assuming that there is an influence 
external to yourself that impels events to assist you or 
to destroy you.” 

“There you are!” said the big man; “you can’t name 
it, but it’s on the job, Charlie. And when it starts out to 
land you, all your precautions are not worth a whoop. 





“You'll Kill Somebody, You Foot!"* 








l 
to do? We've been going up against the T} ry that ru 
the whole universe —and we've been trying to beat it at 


its own game. See 
time, day and night, 


1+ 


advance, and 













oO keep ¢ 











I gu ( 
it, and to get rid of everybo ind everything it hinds 
it. r ind it sees eve! g | 
it understands éverything. 1 us bucking a | | 
that! The nerve of:it!”’ 
At this moment the latch of the door clicked 
The doctor arose and threw the door ope! An old 


negro stood there. The doctor was angry. 

“Didn’t I tell you to clear out?” he said. “W1) 
wrong with you—what are you hanging around for?” 

The negro was frighten 1 and he stammered 

“Yes, Doc,” he said, ‘‘I’m goin’, Doc, yes, sah;’’ and he 
shuffled away through the mud. 

The doctor closed the door. 

**Who was it?” said Arkman. 

“A worthless nigger who sweeps out the office,”’ replied 
the doctor. ‘‘He’s a nuisance. He’s always breaki: 
something and he’s always in the way, but somebody has 
to keep him.” 

The doctor stopped by Arkman and took hold of his 
wrist. The man’s skin was cool and his pulse was deep and 
placid. 








(Continued on Page 32 
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I’S nothing tome, | a 
| ol course, whether 
ou believe it or 
not; but there v 


one reason wi 


I ever bought a motor 


It . as Bertie Misch. 


There ought to be 
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Ireme, the Simgle-Cylinder Kicker 
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invited himself te Nobody can make me believe 











LeU Pliitiine il 1 ) ( 
she’d ask him to out on the steps with her.” 
irene, you know, lived in West End Avenue, where all 
the best families prefer the front stoop whenever the 
eather fine 
We ed better | I guess,”” advised Binkey, 
after a moment’s thought; “if we get there ahead of him 
” 


we can mooch all the best sofa pillows anyway. 


together. It was 





Binkey and I always called on 


rg 





part of the D "d made months before, in order that 


neither should have an unfair advantage of the other. 
Besides, it was a part of the agreement that, if one took 
her, Say, 
other could, for example, ask her around to the drug store 
' 


a paper of gumdrops or chocolate creams, the 

















“What !—and leave him behind us?” I asked of Binkey. 

“Say! Do you need a map?” remarked Binkey, with 
what I fear was rudeness. ‘“ You bet we won’t leave him 
behind! When we go on our cruise we'll shanghai the 
brute and take him with us!” 

Well, I fell for it. I fell for it, I may state, like any other 
lamb that’s all wool and a yard thick. Together, Binkey 
and I planned and plotted. It was very neat. We had not 
only settled the summer 
problem but had settled 
Misch as well. Afterward TS 
we shook hands in high 


r 
{ 
feather and loafed up the | 


street to Irene’s. ; . 
As I've said, our call that } r 
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tather rude, I’d remark, 
“Why, we are,” responded Bi 
over, we've finally decided to : 
Again Misch absorbed himself “Well, Imig 


stand the strain,”’ he observed presently; “‘only I v to 





know where you two armch sallors are bou 








In planning it out, Binkey and I had figured on the 
Hudson. There are plenty of good harbors on the Hud 
V re cnus ci i in 
t ‘ he 
—— =~ en ‘ i it Misc! 
e a grunt. 
-~ The Hudson? ot 





























for a college ice. 4 ‘oul i 
Until now, Miseh had not even been considered in the night was intended to be K \ thet rose up 
arrangement, it being preposterous to believe that Irene or asurprise. Unfortunately, J " } | } rou ad 
any other of our girl friends would care to have the fellow however, the surprise was \* i | es 1 
about; but the night before, just as lrene was feeding her largely on us. It was so + Binkey haughtil 1 
fox terrier the checkerberry wafers Binkey had brought because, when we finally .\% hadn't « red ¢ 
from the corner fruitstand, Misch had hove into view. arrived at Irene’s, we found ‘= : heads that Misch 1 
Under his arm was a four-pound box of bon-bons—the — the house entirely dark and iN " ne atic 
kind, too, that come with a ribbon around them and all the windows closed. i nN d give hir 
a picture on the cover; so that I was not only incensed Nothing daunted, Binkey } Oh, I ‘ ne 
at his ostentation but was further annoyed at being cut tackledthedoorbell,though | i drawled ag Afterward 
off right in the middle of the interesting talk I was giving’ without result—that is, / 7, | | however remarked 
Irene on the new systein of double-entry bookkeeping nothing happened except “f . th enever it lled 
we'd just adopted at the bank. that the family next door | ul h tin« 1 corset 
You're mistaken, however, if you think either Binkey or came out and asked Binkey i sig ery a hurt 
I was going to let that fellow keep on following us around to stop disturbing the his eyes. ‘‘I’ll te 1 
like that. ‘‘Oh, well,”” remarked Binkey negligently, “it neighborhood. The Jones Nig \ hat, thoug] e ¢ 
won't be for long. We're going on our vacations pretty family had gone to the 3 ‘ ved sudde i l 
oon country, we were informed; & os gh 1 hir 
I could hardly wait until he'd finished. ‘‘Heavens, but wherethey had goneour 4 La: : P | ou oO st er 
Binkey!’’ I exclaimed. “‘Do you mean you're going on informants couldn’t tell. i ers! ™ ichtsme e it 
acation and leave him behind? Great Cesar’s ghost, All they knew was that p } Lor Islan¢ ‘ i, I’m 
man!” I protested. ‘“‘Why, by the time we get back 3inkey had better stop his I tO. 
he'll think he owns the place!’ He would too—that is, racket and go away from } It was too Binke 
unless we were there to call him down. there. 1 I exe} ed 
“Gad! I hadn't thought of that!’ Binkey ejaculated. ‘Well, I’m jiggered!”’ re- — a — . J et All 1” 
“Well, what are we going to do?”’ Lasked. AsIpeinted marked Binkey as weslowly “If They'd Only Told Me They C’d Have Had the ipped B ey short 
out, Misch would be likely to pester the life out of any returned to our flat. “‘ Kind Swellest Wedding in West End Avenue That Me “Say you'll go t 
girl that gave him the least encouragement. of queer, though, wasn’t or My Money C’d Buy’Em!”’ d we'll make it the 
Binkey didn’t know. He suggested, though, that we it, that Irene didn’t tell Sound instead.”’ 
might warn Mr. Jones we didn’t consider Misch a proper us?” ‘i'hen he began to scowl thoughtfully avagely too. At the words, Misch slapped himself on the knee. The 
associate for his daughter. Though thismight haveavailed, ‘Say!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I wonder if that fellow Misch he slapped Binkey on the ba » that Binkey began to 
when Binkey and I tried to think of something scandalous knows about this?” cough like a taxicab You're ! 1 Miscl I 
enough to indorse the scheme all we could rake up vut of It hardly seemed probable. If Irene had forgotten to with a loud, elated laugh, h re that the first tl 
Misch’s past was the mandolin and that he was nothing — tell us it was hardly likely she’d think of telling Misch. the morning he’d d buy | 7 I r 
but a pencil-pusher in the bank’s A to F department. For It was about eleven Pp. M. when Misch came in. Then, cap and a life-preserver 
that matter, so were we— that is to say, [was onthe N to the moment he opened the door, Binkey and I saw at a . . 
Z books, while Binkey stoked one of the automatic adders glance something must have happened to him. The ten days } 1 ou ul ‘ ‘ 
in the clearing-house division. “Hello, straight front!’’ Binkey cried out hopefully. wiftly. Time wasshort and much must be done. Fra 
“Dash it, anyway!” Binkey swore hopelessly. “If ‘‘What’s the trouble?” I knew very little of the technical side of sea life, so th 
he’d only done something queer we could fix him!—-drank, Misch closed the door and walked over toward him. I must do a lot of reading. Binkey, too, was e 
or run around with stockbrokers or an actor.” In fact, ‘Trouble? None at all—unless you want to start some,” — eng: but of Misch we le \ 
Mr. Judsett, the cashier, was always warning us against he announced darkly; but, as he came into the light, Isaw anticipation of the cruise, he spe ! of |} é 
Wall Street and the stage; but, as none of Misch’s com- suddenly there was mud on his boots, while a couple of packing. Then, too, at other tim i eared for 
panions were any more scandalous than his habits, we cockleburs were stuck in his trousers—not that ] am any _ hours, returning ultin | h his shoe ered 
had to cancel the effort to wreck the fellow’s character. Sherlock Burns; but you don’t pick up mud and cockleburs with mud. It was quite puzzling. However, I gave up 
To tell the truth, we were well-nigh hopeless, when all at in West End Avenue. Without mincing matters, I asked bothering about the fellow, as we had already ight the 
once Binkey iet out a joyful ery. Misch where he'd been. Irene. Too many other things were on my mind. 
“T’'ve got it!” he exploded. ‘‘My idea’s a regular “Oh, just out on the trolley,” he answered evasively. The cruise, as charted by Binkey, contained 
corker besides.” There are a good many trolleys in and around New York. pleasant possibilitic It involved a six d » tl 
They always were. Binkey, in fact, never had one Misch, however, remarked carelessly that I could pick eastward and return 
that wasn’t—that is, until you tried them with the acid. whichever one I chose. The argument, in fact, was grow- **See, this is the course,”’ said Binkey i, 1 
*Tt’s exactly what he himself suggested; and Good ing quite spirited, when Binkey nudged me cautiously and the levantine copy of Byron’s Corsair I w 
Heavens, man!” exploded Binkey heatedly. ‘‘Don’t you at the same time gave Misch his best Y. M. C. A. glad peered over his shoulder. ‘Simplest thing you know,” 
see it now?” hand. Binkey observed, as he drew his pencil over the chart 
I certainly did not. Until he explained it further, I “That’s all right, Mischy, old chap,” he said, beaming ‘We'll just run down the coast, spend a day or so ashore; 
couldn’t have seen it had I been looking through atelescope. pleasantly. ‘‘ You don’t have to say if you don’t want to.”” then cross the Sound and home ig the upper beach.” 
**What I mean,” answered Binkey enthusiastically, “is “It’s a one safe bet I don’t!” agreed Misch heartily. ‘Yes, but wl onl I ” T remarked 
that we'll buy a motor boat and then go off on a cruise.” ‘Only don’t you give me any of your smoochy grins,” little thought! i good deal « er to cre 
he added, ‘‘orI’lIlswat Besides, as I irt vas Over dred feet 
you! I ain’t feeling deep in some places. 
oe = ~- aie well.” “Well, we'll go to Shelter Isla al ere 
I would have liked Binkey. ‘All the yachts do, you know.” 
to know why, but I had never seen Shelter Island. Let me add, I haven’ 
3inkey left me no seen it yet. There are other parts of the Sound, however 
chance to ask. “Ber- about which I know all there is to know. One of 
tie, old boy,’’ said Whitestone. According to my information ot ( LD Je 





a ae Sa 1» ai Sara Se 





Binkey enthusiastic- 
ally, “‘you’ll be glad 
to he ar, I know, that 
we've got a nice little 
surprise for you. Now 
don’t say a word till 
I’ve finished—but 
how would you like 
to go cruising ina 
motor boat?” 

Misch cautiously 
regarded him for a 
moment. “Oh, I 
dunno,” he answered 
briefly. ‘‘ Depends a 
good deal on who’s 





Its Fiywheelt Bucked to and fro for a Moment; Whereupon it Laid Down and Died 


going on the cruise.” 


Whitestone is just where the river ends and the S« 
begins—or, as you make it by the carlines, about t! 
minutes from Broadway. I know this. I 
of it, in fact, because the cruise of the Irene ended thi 
We got no farther. Binkey and I came home 

trolley; and he had a bathrobe over what was left of | 





yachting suit, while I sat far enough away from him to 
avoid being considered in his company. 

Why we two weren’t brought back in the baggage car 
ahead is really what keeps me awake at nights—which i 
to say, you know, that the Irene, to the best of her abilities 
and purpose, very nearly fulfilled the destiny of all her 
kind as a destroyer of youth and innocence. 

However, here are the facts, and I leave you to judge 
for yourself. 

Ordinarily, in a motor boat, the first trouble you have is 


with the motor. Either it back-lires spontaneou ly and 
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repose of manner had left hin Ay hout mixtur P 






















who's running this engi he eant by it \ lf ‘ you tl 


snapped back vici iSi) 


































it does nothing — tl Misch had the nerve to laug] ‘It’ he said, he had the safety-val\ rewe tig as it'd 
is, | recall tt a cinch you're not !"’ he answered i r and he isn’t 5 é one 
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ne a Play on @ ne 


HE first thought in producing a play 
is: What wiil it cost? , The items are 
principally the salaries of actors, cost 


of scenery, properties, costumes, transpor- 


ILLUSTRATED Br CHASE 


By MARY SHAW 


EMERSON 





tation and printing. 

Next comes the question of securing the 
theater. As the business is now conducted, 
the lessee of the theater often joins the pro- 
ducing manager in the gamble. He takes a 
percentage of the receipts, with an agree 
ment or guaranty that these must be kept 
up to a certain figure. Sometimes the pro- 
ducer must give up “first money ’’—all that 
comes in at the box office up to a certain 
sum-—after which the percentage arrange- 
ment begius. Often the theater must be 
rented outright, which adds he: ivily to the 
producer’s risk. Roughly speaking, in this 
country three-fifths of all the money earned 
by theaters is paid out to real-estate owner 
railroads, newspapers and printers. Only 
two-fifths is left for the people directly con 
cerned in the business. The great distances 
to be traveled in the United States and the 
practice of building theaters on the main 
streets of the cities, where rentals are high, 
have increased the cost of running the 
theater business here far beyond what it is 
in Europe. Such a state of things makes 
theater trusts inevitable. If there were 
general competition it would be a case of 
“dog eat dog,” with no cdnines left as 
evidence of the slaughter. The cost of pro- 
ducing most plays is carefully worked out in detail. Plans 
are made for their long or short life and for their finan- 
cing. There are, however, plays that are produced when 
to back them and no general confidence 
in their worth, except the optimism of the producer, who 
has all to gain and nothing to lose. If any of his many 
ways of getting things ‘on trust” falls through, or the 
first week’s receipts come far short of the mark, and some 
‘reuady-money angel’ does not drop from the skies, “the 

ks into oblivion. On the other 


dramiaol the century’ sinks 
and the play wins out, at once 








there is no money 


hand, if things cor : 
he is regarded as an astute manager and judge of plays 
When a producer makes a venture of this kind he is said 
to be “producing a play on a shoestring.”” Some of the 
biggest financial successes of our stage have been put 
through in this way. I have in mind the career of a 
musical play put on a number of years ago by one of the 
most reputable and enterprising firms in New York. This 
play was called Fifty Miles from Boston. In it were eight 
girls, whose costumes averaged four doilars each, and 
eight boys with ten-dollar suits. The scenery cost Messrs. 
Cohan and Harris practically nothing. The play ran 
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He Was Supposed to Enter With Dignity and ase 


The Harder He Tried, the Harder the Lion Tore Away at the Tunic 


—— 








for six months in Chicago and cleared during iis career 
omething like a third of a million dollars. 

How does the penniless genius of a producer, who is 
usually glib, enthusiastic and audacious, go about -his 
work? He knows well that every idle actor is looking for a 
job; that every manager is looking for a play that draws. 
So he endeavors to convince both the actor and the man- 
ager that he has just what they want. 

One who has not tried the experiment would hardly 
believe how easy it is to get a cast of actors who will 
rehearse and act a play for a single performance, or a 
week of performances, on the chance of its turning out a 
winner and giving them a season’s work. Having secured 
the actors’ promises of coéperation, your producer next 
besieges a manager and succeeds in getting the use of a 
theater for an afternoon performance, with the 
a week’s booking in out-of-town houses if the play looks 
promising. 

And now for the scenery. In all large cities there are 
lofts where scenery is stored. In such places there is 
always a lot of stuff forfeited on account of unpaid storage 
dues. This can be bought very cheap. Often the store- 
house man will loan it on the chance of a sale if the play 
goes, but, if he demands cash down and is inexorable, it is 
almost always possible to borrow scenery from other 
theaters. I took part in a fake production in Los 
Angeles, where all the scenery and properties—two elab- 
orate, costly interiors, with pictures, furniture, rugs and 
bric-a-brac—were collected free of charge from two stock 
theaters in the town. The newspapers will always com- 
ment on anything new that is about to be tried out, and 
the necessary printing is limited to the programs and a few 
*fliers,”’ as the extra sheets scattered about are called. 


promise of 


Why Actors Take Long Chances 


HE play, produced without capital, comes off; the 

audience —mostly invited —is pleased; the crities praise 
it and predict along run. Now the theater manager, who 
has risked nothing but the cost of his electric lights for one 
performance, feels justified in taking a financial interest in 
the piece. Thus the play has got its start. 

This is the extremest case of shoestring production. 
This class of production varies all along the line, from 
plays that cost little or nothing beforehand to those that 
have invested in them about half as much money as is 
needed to make a proper production. 
string’? dramas that have made fortunes in the last five 
years come instantly to mind. The first one had been 
refused by every big manager in New York. At last cne 
manager, hard up for attractions at his theater, consented 
to an afternoon performance. The initial tryout cost 
seventy-five dollars, it is said. Although none of the 
actors taking part in it felt any confidence in the play, the 
manager of the theater decided to try it in a few towns and 
in a large city outside of New York. It hung fire and 
seemed doomed, but the manager had the nerve to risk it 
in New York. It rantwo years to capacity business; and is 
still, after five years of life, a moneymaker. 


Two cases of ‘shoe- 
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large cast 


made with little or no money? 
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Another great York sucees 


only in the second year of its life 





ally thrown on for an “‘off”’ afternoon pro- 
duction, with “faked-up” scenery, and wa 
rehearsed and played for nothing-—as a 
favor— by the actors associated th the 
leading man in a regular attraction. at a 
Western theater. It scored an instant and 

overwhelming hit. With such instances to 


its credit smal Wor 
shoestring production ol pla) 


impecunious mind. 
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I know the inner facts of a ho string produ 1S 
sort made at a leading New York theater for one week \ 
cast of twenty-two actors wa pre: onl The dre y 
Was expens sive and up to date. There was a gre mob 
scene in the P lay, requiring over a hundred and fifty pe 
on the stage The onl enery paid for t Nels 


Monument oa a little daub of a back drop, 


supposed 


Fighty “supers” 
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Every Idle Actor is Looking for a Job 
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ARTEMAS QUIBBLE, LL.B. 


OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
is Autobiography Revised and 
edited by Arthur Train 


FE&BEa TPT Ft. FF 8&2 & FTF & DD B,Yr 
mi 

\M free to confess that the ease with which Counselor 
Gottlieb had deprived my friend Toby of the ill-gotten 
proceeds of his check —or, for his sake putting it more 
politely, had earned his fee—was the ch.ef and inducing 
cause that led me to adopt the law as a career. I shall not 
pretend that I had any lofty aims or ambitions, felt any 
gard for its dignity or fascination for the mysteries of its 

‘ience when | selected it for my profession. My objects 
were practical.-my ambition to get the largest financial 
return consonant with the least amount of work. My one 
concrete experience of the law had opened my eyes to its 
possibilities in a way that I had never dreamed of, and I 
resolved to lose no time in placing myself in a position to 
rescue Others from harm on the same pecuniary basis as 
did Mr. Gottlieb. 

Of course I realized that I must serve an apprenticeship, 
and indeed the law required that were I not a graduate of a 
law school I must have worked as a clerk for two years 
before I could be admitted to the bar. Accordingly I 
began to make inquiries as to what were the best law firms 
in the city, and before long had acquired pretty definite 
information as to who were and who were not in high stand- 
ing. Now I had no letters of introduction and nothing to 
recommend me except a certain degree of maturity and a 
cultivated manner of speaking, and I might and probably 
should have been trying to this day to break into some 
sedate and high-toned old fogy office had it not been for 
one of those accidents with which my career has been replete. 

I had visited ali the firms on my list without finding any 

that wanted to take in a student. Indeed, all the offices 
eemed filled if not erowded with studious-looking young 
men Whose noses were buried in law books. In one or two, 
to be sure, I might have secured admittance and been 
given desk room in exchange for the services of my legs as 
a runner of errands and a server of papers, but none had any 
idea of paying anything. The profession at the bottom 
was more overcrowded than the gallery of the Academy of 
Musie when they ran Rosedale. Each night as I returned 
to my lodgings I felt more and more discouraged. Its 
mell of cabbage came to have for me an inexpressible 
ensation of relief, of protection, even of luxury. Here at 
any rate, even in an actors’ boarding house, I was as 
good as anybody, and not regarded as if I were a beggar on 
the one hand or a questionable character on the other. 

How long this might have continued I have no means of 
knowing, but one afternoon as I was trudging uptown, 


F. R. 





G R U GE R 


still holding in my hand a copy of a legal 
journal, the advertisements in which I had 
been engaged in sedulously running down, 
my attention was attracted by a crowd 
gathered in the street around a young man 
who had been so unfortunate as to be run 
over by a stage. There was nothing exter- 
nal to indicate the extent of his injuries, 
and as I drew nearer two persons assisted 
him to his feet and began to lead him 
toward the nearest store. Having nothing 
better to do I walked along with them and 
after they had gone inside remained looking 
curiously through the window. While I was 
thus engaged a stout, bustling man of about 
forty years of age came hurrying down the 
sidewalk and turned to enter the store. As 
he did so he observed me apparently 
waiting there, and his eye with a quick 
glance took in the title of the paper in my 
hand. Instantly he stepped up beside me 
and tapping me on the arm said in a low _ 
tone: 














““Whom do you represent?” 

I was somewhat taken aback by this 
inquiry, not seeing at the moment its im- 
mediate relation to the business in hand; but for want 
of a better answer I replied in much the same spirit: 

“Quibble.”’ 

“‘Oh, Quibble, eh! I’veheardof him. But look here, my 
young friend, there is no reason why honest men should cut 
one another’s throats. Tell my friend Quibble I was here 
before ye, and keep this for yourself.” 

And with that he peeled a twenty-dollar bill from the 
top of a heavy roll that he produced from his pocket and 
placed it within my palm. 

“Very good,” said I. “It will cost medear if Quibble 
hears of it; but a man must live and I work at starvation 
wages.” 

I placed the bill in my breast pocket and made way for 
him to enter the store, which he did without more ado. 
Why this busy gentleman should gratuitously present me 
with twenty dollars did not at the moment occur to me. 
I continued on my way northward, pondering upon the 
question, and passed the street upon which the police court 
was located and Counselor Gottlieb had his office. The 

thought came into my 
mind that here was the 








very person to shed 
light upon the subject 
and I turned the cor- 
ner and opened the 
door. Gottlieb was in 
his customary position 
with his feet elevated 
upon the table before 
him. 

“Well,” he said, “‘I 
didn’t expect you back 
SO soon.” 

“T’ve come for free 
advice this time,” I 
answered, smiling. 

“Oh!” he grunted. 
“Well, in that case 
perhaps you won’t get 
i 

Somehow I had 
taken a shine to the 
fellow, for all his rob- 
bery of poor Toby, and 
I admired his quick- 
ness of perception. 
Perhaps he, too, felt 
not unkindly toward 
me. At any rate I 
told him my story. 

“Now,” says I, 
“what d’ye make 
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Many a Client Was Attracted to My Office by His Refined and Intellectual Olid Face 


it? 
Gottlieb laughed. 


“‘Whom Do You Represent?" 





“Was he ea ie nore ith gray e ”* he inquired. 

“The same,” I replie« 

“Then it wi Tom K elly,” he answered. ‘SO 
still hunt for t he maimed, the halt and the | . You 
the chap had ™ en run over by the stage? Well, 7 l 
take his case on a contingent fee—fifty per cent to Tom 
and fifty per cent to the client of all that con rf 
bring an action against the ge line and recover heavy 
damages. Oh, it’s terrible to think what that I ired 
young man will suffer! day her ‘ ewe 
tomorrow he will h all kin of pa 1 l 
eyes, his spine will ache, he will experience of a 
nervous breakdown. He will retire to bed and not eme 
for six months, or when he does he'll be a hopele i 
helpless cripple for life. Tom i n artist ( t ( 
line. They tell me he mad ou | oO 





his accident practice alone. Why, the case he gave you 
} : ; 
twenty to keep out of may net him five isand!”’ 
“Tf I’d known that it would have cost him fifty!” I said, 


feeling that an unjust advantage had been taken of me. 
“T went y i the regular rate.’’ answered Gott b 
“There are too many chance ke it worth much more 
m¢ rely to get the other fellow yut of the iy. somet es, 
though, I’ve paid as high as fifte« indred for a case.” 


“ Fifte en hundred!” exclain 
“Yes, and got a verdict of 


ty-iive nunared and jour hunarea Gollars 








poe keted nin 
costs besides. 


“Whew!” I whistled. 
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“Oh, there s pret y good pi on occasion even for a 
police-court lawyer,’ he continued; “but it’s nothin’ to 
the return from I might « le ate |} e 





wh mig all gitima ‘ 
Now there’s old Ha of Haight & Foster, for instar 
He gets half a dozen twenty-thousand-dollar fees ey 
year, and all he has is: shioned probate 









i ictly old-f 1} 
real estate practice and a little of t rled road 
business. My great regret is o regu 
trade instead of going after e: Gottlieb 
now? Just a police-court lawy be arg 
ing before the Supreme Cou ites! M; 
brain’s just as good as Haight’s nn a 
time in my young day And then I get tired of all this 


hogwash! I tell you it’s dirty business, most of it 
“Well,” I answered, remembering “‘scienier,” “‘I’ve no 
doubt that you could beat them all. But I fancy you have 
nothing to complain of in the way of f 
What worries me is how to get any start at all. 
half the law offices in town.” 
Gottlieb listened with some interest as I outlined my 


returns, yours 


experiences, 

“But,” he exclaimed, “‘ you didn’t go to the right person. 
You should have tackled the head of the firm himself. 
Find some sort of an introduction. Flatter him. Offer to 
work for nothing —and trust me, he’ll have you. Now my 


advice is to go straight to old Haight and make up you 
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) thousand a year to you to graduate from there. It'll 
: Hive you need in the protession There are 
y two t make for the rhye 1CCe in the 
: law honest and dishonesty. lo get ahead you must 

have one or the ouner. You mu her be 0o irreproacnh- 

‘ , , 

iy able it our conduct and t le vated your ideals that your 
., . ‘ 


reputation tor 


other hand so crooked that your 


} ou invaluable to your clients. Jot} 





} i equally in demand. Some cases re¢ 
> ome di >work. But the crooked 
? 1 1 
‘ © crooked that everybody 1s al 
1d ge Nc the trouble wi i 
Sometimes I wish I were a crook like 
lowly dr 
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glad to take you into my office 








introduce yourself to Mr. Spruggins, the chief cle 

Thus it was that I secured my first slender foothold 
the bar of New York: and it was not for several year } 
I discovered that the Toddleham who had writt t 
book on Perpetuit é Wa an entirel lifferent pers 
belonging to another ch of the f 

QO! cour e IT received no compet ti for y service 
Haight & Fester’s, but that was the « ymary rule w 
all student As a result we were not tly tied de 
in our at ndance at the office I real believe it 1 
have been cheaper for the firm to have paid a small salar 


it 
+ | } 
to their clerks, lor it would then 


tion to demand much more of them 


f 


t 


lave been In a po 


return As it was 


found myself able to come and go about as I chose, at 


being obliged to support myself in some way my atten 
ance at the office was quite irregular. But I was starte 
at last and belonged somewhere. 


essary for me to wander about th 


es 


No longer was it ne 


Lree jooking Ik 


place to hang my hat, and I already had schemes in mir 


whereby I was soon to become rich 


My associates in the office were al 








i 
young men, most of them law-school 
of well-known families, and I was 
advantage to me that my co ¢ on 
later on. It was essential that 
the firm with my seriousness of oO 
point, unpleasant as I found it, 
every morning promptly at eight-th 
arral papers or serve them, and to 
no matter no me il to Mr. S rug 
aigr l ) } » fl er eve 
the afterno } ever. | ad 
or r > € t ‘ 

I ha et gitating f ‘ 
Got and the one I ed 
tnat « i gy Du ( lor ¢ ( 
centage ba I reasoned tl th 
hundred thousand people he 

ct tu! la t 1 ‘ t t 
am t Re} i vie ‘ 1G 
| I it yet a lawyer I 

é ) é i t igre ( 
losed late I had e é é 


scholarly, respectab 


gradu 
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graduates and scion 


ot inse le to 
vith the might | 
ild impre them a 
se, and so I made 
on hand at the o 
rty o’clock, ready 
be of any assistar 
<4 r yt eT st { 
) yf | 
T 
t i 
ive » be 





A NB a — rainy 





“"] See That You are a Man of Esprit! 





I Shall be Gilad to Take 


You Into My Offi 


pee 











14 


lost no time in slipping around to 


CGottlieb’s office and borrowing a work 








la 
on Surrogate’s practice, Mi 
forms, with which under my arm I 
hurried back to my office. Here after 
i good many unsuccessful attempts I 
produced a document sufficiently tec} 
cal to satisfy almost ar laymar 
d probably calculated to defeat 


* testator Ot thi 





however, lwa quite ignorant, and ao 
myself the justice tos iy that, had not 
that been the case, I would not have 
attempted what I now know to have 
been an impossible task for one of my 
luck of legal education. I carefully 
engrossed the will in long hand on 
fresh foolscap, ornamented it with 
seals and ribbons and, returning to 
the hotel, superintended its execution 
My client asked me how much wa 
my fee and I modestly replied —as | 
never expected to see him again this 
side of the grave--that my charge 
would be one hundred and fifty dollars 
He nodded, and indicating his pocket- 
book told me to help myself, which I 
did, regretting not having asked for 
more That night he died, and my 
impromptu will was forwarded to 
California and became the subject of 
r a litigation lasting over eleven years 
and costing several hundred thousand 
dollars. 
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Returning to the Hotel, I Superintended its Execution 
































It thus happened that my eagernes 
| to begin to build up my material for- 
tunes, coupled with the necessity of 
having a technical connection with a 
reg firm of lawyers, resulted in m 
| leading a sort of double legal existence. 
In the morning I was a mere drudge 
| or office devil-—in the afternoen I was 
Counselor Quibble, head of my own 
| Ha : 
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LEMENT.NA sat in the vest 
fanned 
was from Marseille 


graphs d on to her from London, It 


Hammersley’s lett 
j had prepared her for his indefinite ady 
i of death had not come to her. W 


It was a shock. 


dying, apparently alone, in a hotel ¢ 


herseli with the telegram. It 
and had beer tele- 


ran: 

e here Hotel Louvre 
1 » For Heaven’ 
WILL HAMMERSLEY. 

er of a few weeks ago 

ent; but the thought 

ill Hammersley was 

it Marseilles; dying, 


ssage was urgent, the 


cried Etta. 


“Poor chap! 
nding fellow—one of 
bat.” The artist in 


of a man like that 


: replied Tommy. 


: too, in an atmosphere of mystery, for he must see her and 
Quixtu too before he died. The me 
appeal imperative. 
“Oh, Clementina, I hope it’s not bad news!”’ 
Clementina handed the telegram to Tommy. 
~ “It’s from the sick man of Shanghai who pined for the 
English lanes.” 
“Poor chap!” said Tommy, very gently. 
I remember him well. A fine, upsta 
the best. Once he gave me a cricket 
him shivered. “It’s awful to think 
dying. What are you going to do?” 
“What do you think?” 
“Take the night train to Marseilles,’ 
“Then why did you ask?” said Clementina, 
‘But what shall we do?” cried Etta. 
, “Oh, you and Tommy can stay he 


Etta gasped and blushed crimson. 
nice; but—-but 
“Oh, of course!” 
these confounded conventions. They 


I don’t think dad would quite like it. 
cried Clementina, 


re till I come back.” 


“That would be very 


” 


“T was forgetting 
do complicate life so. 


And I suppose I can’t send you away with Tommy ir the 


motor either 


And, now I come to think of it, I can’t go 


away tonight and leave you two to travel together to 


London tomorrow. 
world for 
than they're worth. 
you with me to Marseilles 
with, in the circumstances, 
know what to do with you. 


especially young ones? 
you'd be 
as a wec 


” 


Etta suggested that the Jacksons 


she had visited the previous day 
Clementina came back. 
stay with them. 

‘Go and telephone them at once,” 


What on earth are women put in the 


They’re more worry 


And if I left Tommy here and took 


» as handy to travel 
iding cake. I don’t 


the friends whom 


might take her in until 
Indeed, the 


y had invited her to 


said Clementina. 


“You'll have Uncle Ephraim as a traveling companion,” 


lommy remarked as Etta was leaving them. 


Clementina rubbed a distracted brow, not to the well- 


being of her front hair. 
“Lord save us! 
“Poor dear Clementina!”’ 
to administer heip and counsel to 
complicated matter of the telephone. 


he sak 





He'll be worse th: 


’ 


an Etta.’ 
1, and turned away 
his beloved in the 


ILLUV 














STRATED SY a#aeetavr %. EFRLLeR the city, and the week | hae 
el iunt to (nar LV ( t 

Suddenly Clementina started to her feet. Perhap ieu el had ‘ be 
Quixtus’ telegram had not been forwarded as hers had his c¢ of Mexican 1 é 1 
been. In this contingency it was her duty to let him know eaged ord to “Re ) i 
the unhappy news; and she must let him know at once. he hey had lunched e tree 
An ordinary woman would have seit Tommy round with — restaurant—in a word, to all sorts of sweet summer pl 
the telegram; but Clementina, accustomed all her lifelong where the trees were 1 the world bathe 
to act for herself, gave no thought to this possibility. She inshine and innocence. T week had evidently passed 
bolted out of the door of the hotel and made her way back _ pleasantly for Quixtus, who had given no intimati: 
to the tearoom. late of his return to Lond He was lotus-eat 

The crowd had thinned, but Quixtus and his friends still ously, too, under the charm of the sorcere wax in her 
lingered. Mrs. Fontaine, her elbows on the table, leaning hands. Of his fiendish purpose Huckaby still had 
her cheek against her daintily gloved hands, was engaged picion. As far could see, Mrs. ] re l 
in earnest talk with Quixtus to the exclusion of the other made an easy cot pa and 


pair. Lady Louisa Malling was eating pastry and drinking 
chocolate with an air of great enjoyment, while Huckaby, 
hands in pockets, leaned back in his seat, a very bored 
Mephistopheles. He had exhausted his Martha's 
sation long ago and he was weary of the eternal compan- 
Why should not Faust have a turn at Martha 
now and again? Decidedly it was an unfair world. To 
add also to his present discomfort, the confused frame of 
mind in which he had originally introduced his patron to 
Mrs. Fontaine had gradually become more tangled. Clean 
living had grown more to his taste; abstinence from whisky 
much more simple to accomplish than his most remorseful 
dreams of reform had ever conceived. And that morning 
a letter from Billiter had filled him with disgust. Billiter 
upbraided him for silence, wanted to know what was going 
on, hinted that a dividend ought to be due by thi st ime and 
expressed, none too delicately, a suspicion of his partner’s 
business integrity. The cheap tavern-supplied notepaper 
offended against the nicety of Huckaby’s refined surround- 
ings. The gross vulgarity of Billiter himself revolted him. 
A week had passed and Mrs. Fontaine had shown no signs 
of having accomplished her ends. He had not dared to 
question her. He had begun, too, to loathe his part in the 
sordid plot. But that morning he had summened up 
courage enough to say to Mrs. Fontaine: 

“T’ve just had a letter from Billiter.”’ 

Whereupon her pale cheeks had flushed red and her 
alluring eyes had gleamed dangerously. 

“TI wish that I had never seen that brute in all my 
life!”’ 

And he had said: “I wish that I had never done so 
either!” 

She had looked at him full, searchingly, inscrutably for 
a long moment and, saying nothing, had turned away. 
What was to be the outcome of it all? Huckaby was 
perplexed. The week had passed pleasantly. Even his 
enforced and sardonic attendance on Martha had not been 
able to spoil the charm of the new life, bastard though it 


conver- 


ionship. 





to now torborne to carry out the esse tial part of 








plot he could not understand. Perhaps she atl é 
idea as much as he did. Her outburst against Billiter 
weight to the theory. It was all very complicated. A 
here were these two engaged deep and se ( ! 
conversation while Lady Louisa stuffed herself with el 





late and he, Huckaby, was bored to death. \ 
going to happen? 

The thing that did happer was Clementina’s inru 
She marched straight up to the table and lisregar 








startled ey¢ thrust the telegram i © Quix } j 
“Read that. You may find one like it at your hotel or 


you may not. I thought it right to bring it. 
Mrs. Fontaine kept her elbows on the table and regarded 
Clementina with well-bred insolence. Lady Louisa 
ished her chocolate. Quixtus read the telegram; his face 
grew a shade paler trembled a litt 
Huckaby arose and, dra g a 
offered it to Clementina. She waved it away with a cur 


Quixtus looked up at her. 





acknowledgment. 





“This is terrible!— Will Hammersley dying eg 
He made an attempt to rise, but Clementina put her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Don’t get up. I’m going. 


A sudden hardening change came over Quixtus’ features. 
“Stay,” said he. ‘It was very kind of you to bring tl 
but I’m afraid it has nothing to do with me.” 
“Nothing to do with you?” She regarded him in 


“Your lif g friend is dying and implores 





amazement. 





you to come to him—and you say it’s nothing to do with 
you!” 
“He was a villain!” said Quixtus with quivering lips 
“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Clementina indignantly 





Had the man gone absolutely crazy after al 
‘I am saying what I know,” he returned darkly. “He 
was no friend to me.”’ 

‘And he wants you to go to his death-bed?’ 
Fontaine, taking her elbows off the table. 
painful!’ 


” asked Mrs. 
“How very 


wg 


Se 
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“You had better put suc i ‘ 
nd take the night train to Marseilles,” said Clementina It’s neit 
























roughly lhe e% s Jane Auste B t t Quix re t ¢ 
A Quixtus bit his red at the er ¢ ea Now 1 i < tter man 1 r to be sured é } ‘ ] 
in front of him. r their nber, that he | il method « é g. Quix fel he 
played a commor glows ner H » felt 1 W ( H H ‘ 
« “Are you comi! € ht e fla P. r ( 
i. “Why should iid M I ‘ You may « r it the irl l ‘ iH 
| i vel all the way to Marseilles to wit the death ol e momge 1 he “May I be mmonplace } ibsence Ma ‘ H \ 














4 t ( Qu ( P ‘ y 
} ) 
. Q I I l I e | 
¢ } Chr | } j é 
devil retorted. M Q bal 
No ! de ot ‘ ‘ é 
Q ] vith ac ich yg i ‘ tH i he I 
Clementina plucked him by the ‘ he A I ( i ] 













































Y t i ( i 
M ’ of the 
™ . _ . ‘ 
: 2 ‘ 
i | H 
. | ‘ 
| | 
we | 
u ke Q i , 
. } ‘ i Hu 
and fete! 1 | | lhe 
to Clem« 
I shal ro ! u ( 
h all } ( é of 1 
And I shall e you to 
} ticket or « r me { 
He col i he » the door 
On parti gt t! , 
[ have my 1 for g M Hi j 
€ } e but 1 ean | 
unde A | it f , 
And P » Mrs. Fx | ! 
{ ‘ } } | | He ed 
. «leme ppare H 
he rene ed r 
the same s1 ind the curious glea i 
ot cunr gy tha ¢ me I ‘ he 
} nane ol! eye He } os H l 
reasot 
id tne 1 ir y 
t} Marg ilk to the | 
hotel entrance in the Rue ¢ glione 
“T ean’t blame I ‘ ol H y 
mere Doubtless he w é to )- Q) | hl } 
solve n conscience om the rong 
whatever l tha he aid ou ( 
Your pét frend I } It is | ; 
a noble ac I | 
: easi said Quixtu 
me such Iriend ne ] Q 
ai e | is€ “at least I 
hope so—that I shall miss you very { i 
much. I have very few friends,” she iB 
added with a sigh. | 
‘ “If I am one I esteem it a great 
he r,”’ said Q XtU | 
‘I wonder whether you'll care to ‘ 
ee me when you get back to Paris?”’ | {) 
“Will you still t ne | 1 
; “Tf you promise y alittle while 
i and finish up our - 
He met her upturned, ring eyes M } 
} For all his visionary malignancy, he ( 
; was a mal and a Mal who never 
petore I ad bee r ne } inds of tne 
i? luctress; an unaccustomed thrill ran 
i through him, causing him to catch his 
breath. 
i ‘I promise,” said Quixtus huskily, 
“‘to stay here as long as it is your good ‘ 4 
pleasure.” = 
“Then you do care to see me?”’ 
“You ought to know,” said he. 
“What signs | > you given me?” re . —_ —— 
“Signs that ¢ \ womanm read.” “It's Boofull’’ She Cried, Clambering on Both Knees on to His Lap } 
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his pessimistic utterances that she knew pro- 

ceeded from the same psychological source as 
the lunatic desire to break a woman’s heart, 
which had been the inspiration of the plot. She 
discerned the essential gentleness of the man, 
his tender impulses, his integral innocence, and 
established him in her own eyes as a pathetic 
spectacle. As to the heartbreaking she felt 
the only element of humor in 


ecure, It w 
the ghastly game which day by day had grown 





more repulsive. It was in this chastened mood 
that she met Huckaby on their return to the 
hotel. Quixtus went up to his room by the lift 
ind left them standing in the lounge. 
“IT can’t do it,” she said hurriedly. “ Billiter 
and the whole lot of you can go to the devil! 
With a man who can take care of 
himself, yes. I've no compunction. It’s a fair 
jut this is too low down. It’s like rob- 
bingablind beggar. Itrevoltsme. Understand 


PT) 


I’m out of it. 


this is the end of it! 

“Will you believe me,” said Huckaby, “when 
I say that it’s more than I can swallow either? 
I’m honest. Billiter can go 
to the devi 

She ret ed at him as she had done before that 
and her hard eyes 


I’m out of it too. 


day, long and searchingly, 
gradi lally softened. 
‘Ys : I bel eve you. 

Hucl aby bowed. “I thank you, Mrs. Fon- 
taine. And, as we are on this painful subject, 
I should like to be frank with you. You know 
how this thing started. I began it in the first 
place as a joke, a wild jest, to humor him in his 
madness. The idea of Quixtus breaking a 
woman’s heart is comic. But—God knows 
how!—it developed into our—our association. 














mee 


i upset him. It had set 


i morning the train en- 


tered Marseilles Station. Quixtusca 


. 99 . 
1e o’clock in the 





e speedily 





up to Clementina as she stepped on to the 
platform and offered his services. He trusted 
Clementina had slept welland had a comfortable 


jour: 








Q broke y r 
str idventure 1 key 
awake. 
**You’re looking ill this morning,”’ said Clem- 
entina, § cing at him sl Wh the 
matter ou?” 


He seemed careworn, feverish, and an unnat 


ural glitter had replaced the haunted look i: 





his eyes. Clementina did not know how the 
u approaching consummation of a deed of ‘real 
} wickedness terrified the mild and gentle-natured 
man. Hitherto his evil doit gs had been fanta 
tic, repaired almost at once, as if mecha Il 
by the underlying instinct of generosity; hi 


visions of sin had been fantastic, too, harmless, 


unpractical; but this sin of vengeance that he 


had intellectually cones ived and fostered loomed 
great and terrible. So does the brage rart, who 


has sworn to eat up a lion alive, totter at the 
t His night 


knees when he hears the lion’s roar. 
had been tha 


f . 
t of a soul on fire. 


*‘Something’s wrong. What is it?” asked 
Clementi: 
He answered vaguely. This 


him th 
; nental process. He remembered, 
H: Ammer ley, 
had «¢ 

rosebu 





when they were boys 
d him to see a dying butt 


The yellow wings were 











The important part now is this: If you think languidly; then slower and slower; thenstreng 
you have been fooling him to the top of his ~ ‘ gave out and they quivered in the last effort; 
bent, you’re mistaken. When it came to the and then the hold on the rosebush relaxed and 
point of beginning his heartbreaking career he the butterfly fell to the earth—dead! 

shied at it. Moreover he told me the whole ————— “What does monsieur wish done with the 
thing was profoundly distasteful and I must “It's Like Robbing a Blind Beggar. Understand —This is the End of It!" baggage?” asked the attendant porter, who had 


never mention the matter to him again.” 

“Well?” asked Mrs. Fontaine. ‘What doesthat mean? 

“Tt means,” said Huckaby, “‘that you've succeeded in 
making him fond of your society for its own sake.” 

She drew a deep br eath. “Thank goodness, this night- 
mi are of a farce is over!”’ 

“Now, I suppose, you'll go back to London,” said 
Huckaby. 

She looked away from him, unseeing, down the long 
lounge~ and her gloved hands unconsciously gripped each 
other hard; her bosom heaved. In the woman’s dark soul 
strange things were happening —a curious, desperate hope 
was dawning. She remained like this for a few moments, 
while Huckaby selected and lit a cigarette. 

- I shan’t go to London,” she said without turning 
her head. “I'll stay in Paris. I owe myself a holiday.” 

Ten minutes afterward Quixtus had gone. They 
watched the wheels of the taxi that was carrying him to 
the Lyons Station disappear beneath the great archway 
and, with something like a sigh, they returned slowly to 
the lounge. Lena Fontaine threw herself on a seat, her 
hands by her side, in an attitude of weariness. 

“Oh, but I’m tired!’”’ she whispered. 

Huckaby suggested bed. She shrugged her shoulders. 
It was not her body that was tired, she explained, but the 
ridiculous Something that people called a soul. That was 
dead beat. She looked up at him as he stood before her 
wonde ring to hear her talk so frankly. 

“What was it that played the devil with you—a 
woman?” 

“Drink,” replied Huckaby laconically. 

“T hadn’t even that excuse,” said Lena Fontaine. She 
laughed mirthlessly. ‘‘Don’t you wish you were good?” 

He sat down by her side. 

“Why shouldn’t we try to be?” 

“Because the world isn’t a Sunday-school, my dear 
friend.” 

Huckaby ventured to touch her hand with the tip of 
his finger. 

“Let us try,” said he. 

She smiled —this time only in half derision. 

Let us,” she said. 

A great ont fell upon them and they sat there side by 
side for a long s, long time, pretending to watch, like many 
other pe and groups in the lounge, the shifting life of 
the great hotel, but really far away from it all, feeling 
drawn together in their newfound shame like two dreary 
souls who had escaped from Purgatory and were wandering 
through darkness—they knew not whither. 


” 


xvVI 
HE great train thundered on straight down through 
the heart of France. Almost the length of it separated 
Quixtus and Clementina. They had seen each other only 


for a few moments amid the bustle of the hurrying 


platform — just long enough for her quick vision to perceive, 
in the uncertain blue light of the arc lamps, a haunted look 
in his eyes that was absent when she had first met him that 
afternoon. He had spoken a few courteous phrases; he 
had inquired whether Tommy and Etta, who clung to her 
to the last, were to be fellow travelers, whereon Clementina 
had: very definitely informed him that Etta was staying 
with friends in Paris, while Tommy had arranged to visit a 
painter chum at Barbison; he had expressed the hope that 
when they arrived at Marseilles she would command 
services; and, after a bareheaded leave-taking of the two 
ladies, which caused Etta afterward to remark that it 
was only her short skirt that had prevented her from 
making her court curtsy, he had gone in search of his own 
compartment. 

Etta had flung her arms round Clementina’s neck. 

“Oh, Clementina darling, do come back soon! The 
Jacksons are kind, but, oh, so stuffy! And Tommy is 
going to Barbison and I shan’t see him; and if you don’t 
come back soon he’ll have forgotten all about me.” 

Tommy had given her a great hug and kissed her. 

“Goodby, dear. God bless you! Come back soon. We 
can’t do without you.” 

And Clementina, pausing on the first step of the railway 
carriage, had turned and raised her hand—the unfilled 
finger-ends of her cotton gloves projecting comically 
and cried: 

“Goodby, you dear, 
children!” 

And neither of the twain had known what in the world 
she meant. 

The great train thundered on through the country that 
Clementina had traversed a month before with Tommy: 
Dijon, Macon, Lyons. . . Things had changed since 
then. Then a sweet rejuvenescence had crept through her 
veins; then she had amused herself with the idea of being 
a lady. The towns whose names, shouted through the 
awful stillness of the stations otherwise only broken by 
the eerie clank of the wheel-testers’ hammers, were now but 
abstract stages on her journey, then had a magical signifi- 
cance. . . That must be Vienne through which 
they were dashing. . . . Ifthe bitter-sweet, the tragi- 
comedy, the cardiac surgery of Vienne had not brought a 
smile to Clementina’s lips in the dark solitude of her com- 
partment, would she have been the sturdy, humorous 
Clementina who had cried her farewell to the children? 
Things had changed since then, she assured herself. She 
was just Clementina again, fighting her battles alone, 
impatient, contemptuous, unfeeling; no longer a lady 
merely a female dauber, ready once more to paint elderly 
magnates’ trousers at so muchaleg. . . . She — 
and laughed. Those had been pleasant times. 

That she should be going over the same ground now wi vith 
Quixtus seemed a freakish trick of destiny. 


selfish, detestable, beloved 


listened uncomprehendingly to the long 
tragical tale. Quixtus passed his hand across his forehead 

















and looked at the porter : if awakening out of a dream. 

“What you like,” said ae 

So forlorn and hag-ridde n did he appear that ve of 
pity swept through Clementina. The de: y phrase of 
the judge in the Marrable trial occurred to her: ‘Such 
men as you ought not to be allowed to go about loose.” 
The mothering instinct, more than her natural forcefulness, 
made her take ‘ge of the ition 

“The omnibus of the Hotel ne 1 to the 


man; and, taking Quixtus by 





child out of the station. 
“Get in,” she said with roug] 
toward the step of the omnibus; but he 


her to precede him. Clementina said 
entered the vehicle. She was no longer playl 
lady. Quixtus followed safe past the omn 


down the steep streets and jolted and swaye 








traffic and between the myriad tramears that deface 
deafen the city. The morning sun shone fierce 


The sun-drenched buildings b 





pavements baked. 


hot to the eye, and the very awnings in the front of shops 





and over stalls in the market ryested heat her than 
coolness, Far away at the end of the Cannebiére the 
trip of sea visible glittered like a steel blade. 

“Whew,” gasped Clementina—*‘ what heat!” 


‘I feel it rather ch illy 

She stared him wipin 
the matter with the man? 

When they entered the fairly tibule of the hotel 
the manager met them and assigned the rooms. They 
asked for Hammersley. Alas, said the manager, he was 
very ill. The doctor was with him even now. An elderly 
man in thin, sun-stai 
corner playing with a child of five or six in charge of a 
Chinese nurse, came forward and greeted them. 

‘Are you the friends Mr. Hammersley telegraphed 
for—Miss Wing and Doctor Quixtus? My name i 
Poynter. I was a fellow passenger of Mr. Hammersley’ 
on the Moronia. He was a sick man when he started and 
got worse on the voyage. Imp¢ ssible to la at Brindisi 
Arrived here, he could go no farther, eithe »y boat or 
train. He was quite helpless; so I s Keene on until his 
friends could come. It was I who wrote out and sent the 
telegrams.”’ 

“That was very good of you,” said Clementina. 

Quixtus bowed vaguely His lips 
were white. He held the front edges of his jacket crushed 
in a nervous grip. Poynter’s voice sounded far away. 
He barely grasped the meaning of his words. A dynamo 
throbbed in his head instead of a brain. 

“Is he dying?” asked Clementina. 

Poynter made an expressive gesture. “I’m afraid so. 
He collapsed during the night and they’ve been giving 
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him oxygen this morning. 
anxious to see you both.” 

“Is it possible or judicious to go to him now? 
Clementina. 

“You may inquire. 
the way to his room.” 

He led the way to the lift. They entered. For Quixtus, 
his companions had ceased to exist. He was conscious 
only of going to the dying man; and the dynam» throbbed, 
throbbed. During the ascent Clementina said abruptly 
to Poynter: ‘‘ How long is it since you’ve been home?”’ 

“Twenty-five years,” he replied with a grim smile. 
“And it has been the dream of my life for ten.” 

“And you’ve stopped off in this Hades of a place for the 
sake of a sick stranger? You must be a good sort.” 
“You would have done the same,” said Poynter. 

“Not I.” 


He smiled again and looked at her with his calm, certain 


Yesterday he was desperately 
” asked 


If you will allow me I'll show you 


eyes. ‘‘A man does not live in the far Orient for nothing. 
I know you would. This way,’ he said as the lift door 
opened. He led them down a corridor, Quixtus following 


a step or two behind like a man in a trance. 

The awful moment was at hand—the moment which in 
the teashop and in the hotel had seemed far, far distant 
hidden in the mists of some unreal devil-land; which at 
dinner had begun to loom through the mists; which all 
night long had seemed to grow nearer and nearer with 
every rhythmic thud of the thundering train until at times 
it touched him like some material horror. The moment 
was at hand. At last he was about to fulfill his destiny of 
evil. His enemy lay dying—the spirit faintly flapping its 
wings like the butterfly. In a moment they would enter a 
room. He would behold the dying man. He 
him and send a blackened, anguished soul into eternity. 

The dynamo in his brain and the beating of his heart 
made him fancy that they were walking to the 
muffied drums. Nearer, nearer! This was real, actual. 
He was a devil walking to the sound of muffled drums. 

Poynter and Clementina stopped before a door. Quixtus 
stood still, shaking all over like a horse in front of a 
nameless terror. 

“This is his room,” said Poynter, grasping the handle. 

Quixtus gave a queer cry and suddenly threw himself 
forward and clutched Poynter’s arm con\ ] 
features distorted with terror. 

“Wait! Wait! I can’t do it! I 
monstrous!” 

He leaned up against the wall < 

“Overwrought nerves,” whispered Poynter. 

There happened to be a bench near by, place 
for the convenience of the chambermaid of the floor. 
Clementina made 
him sit down. 
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second all was darkness. The dynamo stopped suddenly. 
Then, as had happened once before, a little thread seemed 
ap in his brain. 
y. The Sister quickly disappeared into the room and 
returned with some brandy. The others stood anxiously 
by. Presently the spirits took effect ar 
coérdinate his faculties. 


and straightened himself. 





He opened his eyes, feeling sick and 





i enabled him to 
With an effort of will he rose 

“IT am better now. 

“Wiser not,”’ 
pecting the psychological phenomenon that had occurred. 

Quixtus slightly raised a protesting hand. 

“T assure you there is no reason why I should not go 
in,”’ he said in a shaky voice. 

“All right,” said Clementina. 
tumbling all over the place.” 

Once more she took his arm in her strong grip 
leaving Poy nter outside, they entered the death-chamber 
together. The windows were flung wide, but 
shutters were closed, darkening the room and cooling it 
from the baking sun. A man in a frock coat and narrow 
the aiding his assistant in the 
repacking of the oxygen apparatus. On the bed 
hollow-cheeked and } 
Hammersley. Only |} 
a touch of gray, remained of that which wa 


Let us go in.” 
said Clementina, a thousand miles from sus- 


“But you can’t go 
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“Whatever may ive been the under f 
between you, all Is over now M i be lorgivel 
him.” 

*“‘Amen!” said Quixtus. 

A few tears rolled down Clement s cheeks and fell or 
her bodice. The dead man had bek ‘ © her yout! 
the cre . youth that had ike itse 10 m, gray el 
He had brought into it a little laughter, a little buoyanc 
much strength, much comfort —al! so simy so kind] At 
first, in her fierce mood of revolt, e had rebuffed him and 
scorne his tmendship But he one he g ‘ 
vho could divine a woman's need i minister to the 
S¢ € iled at her rejection of his offering knowing that 
she craved them, and presented then nd ag intil 
at last, worn out with longing, ne ed tr | - 
tically and hugged them to her boson A generous gentle 
man, a loyal friend, a very help e of trouble, he 
here dead before her in the prime his manhoc She 
let the tears fall unchecked until t} ed he 
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‘“*T don’t think 
you’re quite up to 
seeing him just now,” 
she said. 

He shook his head. 
“No. Not just now. 
I feel faint. It’s 
death. I’m not used 
todeath. Yougoin. 
Give him my love. 
I'll see him later. 
But give him my 
love.” 

“Very well,”’ said 
Clementina. 

She rapped gently 
at the door. It was 
opened, and a Sister 
of Charity in a great 
white coif appeared 
on the threshold. 

She looked at the 
visitors sadly. 

“C'est fini,” 
whispered. 

Quixtus staggered 
to his feet. 

‘**Dead?”’ 

“Oui, monsieur.” 

The sweat broke 
out in great drops on 
his forehead. 

‘“*Dead!’’ he re- 
peated. 

‘Vous pouvez entrer 
si vous voulez,” said 
the Sister. 

Then Quixtus 
reeled as if some one 
had dealt hima 
crushing blow. 
Poynter saved him 
from falling and 
guided him to his 


she 
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seat. Foralong, long 





“I Totd You to Give Him My Love, Didn't I?" 
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Referendum in New Jersey 


NY city in New Jersey may now, at a special election, 
adopt the commission form of government, so that 
responsibility for running the town will be squarely vested 
in only three or five men instead of being scattered and 
hidden among twenty; but the enabling act grieves some 
staunch friends of ‘‘representative’’ government by pro- 
viding that the commissien scheme shall include initiative, 
referendum and recall. A stock argument against refer- 
endum is this: If a given body of voters is not intelligent 
enough to choose a faithful representative it cannot be 
sufficiently intelligent to pass upon proposed laws. 

T his is like arguing that if a farmer hires a hand who lets 
the pigs ‘into the garden he cannot be wise enough to 
decide whether or not he needs a garden. Any voter may 
have sound ideas upon important public measures and still 
not know whether a candidate whom he never saw, and 
concerning whom his information is vague and contra- 
dictory, will faithfully represent him. Often astute 
bankers find they have been fooled about the character of 


subordinates who are constantly under their eyes and whose 


occupation they thoroughly understand. No body of 
voters ever knowingly chooses a faithless representative. 
Such bodies frequently get fooled. Opponents of initiative, 
referendum and recall think it is their duty, in such cases, 
to stay fooled. 


The Moral of Madison Square 


EW YORK, it seems, cannot have Madison Square 
4N Garden as a publicly-owned place for indoor assem- 
blages and recreation —a sort of roofed public park. 

That such a roofed park would be an exceedingly 
pleasant and valuable thing for the people to possess is 
quite obvious; but they cannot have it because the tre- 
mendous growth in the city’s population —which is exactly 
what makes the Garden so desirable as a public place for 
indoor gatherings—also makes the land so enormously 
valuable that the city cannot afford to own it. 

The people of New York created this tremendous land- 
value by coming to the city and living there. Having 
created the value, they must turn the Garden over to 
Mr. Morgan or somebody else who can afford to pay the 
price, which is quite beyond their reach. Meanwhile, in 
rainy weather, they can assemble in small bunches in the 
subway entrances or under awnings—if the police will let 
them. Everybody has heard of the sumptuary laws of 
long ago which judiciousiy forbade mere artisans to wear 
the cloth that their own hands had made because it was 
too expensive forthem. We get the same admirable result 
in a different way. 


Private Pension Bills 


URING the first two months of this extra session of 

Congress fourteen thousand bills were introduced — 
mostly private pension bills. They went to the Pension 
Committees of the House and Senate. The former com- 
prises fifteen members, each of whom sits on at least one 
other committee. The Senate committee has fourteen 
members. Its chairman sits on seven other committees, 


and that is not far from the average. These two com- 
mittees virtually pass the private pension bills. That they 
can devote any extensive consideration to them is, of 
course, out of the question. There are certain require- 
ments and limitations of a general nature. A bill granting 
a hundred dollars a month to an ex-private, for example, 
would doubtless be held up; and it is not considered 
good form for any one Representative or Senator to bring 
forward an excessive number of claims. 

We don’t see why the general requirements that would 
satisfy the Pension Committees cannot be embodied in a 
statute; why the claims cannot be examined as well by a 
clerk in the Pension Office as by a committee clerk; why, 
in short, the Government’s obligation to former soldiers 
cannot be expressed in a general pension law, so that this 
deluge of private pension bills may cease! 


Progressive Texc s Lawyers 


“TP\HE first person who wore stockings in England,” 

observes Adam Smith, “‘is said to have been Queen 
Elizabeth. She received them as a present from the 
Spanish ambassador.” 

And nearly everywhere in the United States today the 
criminal code requires indictments to be framed substan- 
tially as they were at that memorable time. Our comment 
upon this fact has inspired a Texas judge to send us a 
sample indictment for that state. It reads: “The grand 
jurors for the county of Midland, state aforesaid, duly 
organized as such at the February term, A. D. one thousand 
nine hundred and eleven, of the district court for said 
county, upon their oaths in said court, present that John 
Doe, on or about the first day of January, A. D. one thou- 
sand nine hundred and eleven, and anterior to the present- 
ment of this indictment, in the county of Midland and 
state of Texas, did then and there unlawfully with a gun 
and a pistol kill Richard Roe.” 

Compare this simple yet sufficient statement with the 
maze of archaic, tautological and meaningless phraseology 
which most states require. In respect to indictments, at 
least, Texas law has certainly dug itself out of the Dark 
Ages, where the law of many other states still complacently 
lingers. The Kansas code also exhibits enlightenment in 
respect to indictments; but the criminal codes generally 
have not yet reached the age of stockings. 

Why is it that the law, which is said to enlist the best 
brains of the country, is the one calling in the United 
States in which progress seems almost impossible? 


A New Parcels Post Bill 


HE average charge by railroads for handling 4 ton of 

freight is a dollar and eight cents; the average charge 
by express companies for handling a ton of matter is thirty 
dollars and eighty cents. The most profitable asset of an 
express company consists of its exclusive contracts with 
railroads which enable it to maintain a monopolistic 
schedule of rates. 

One of the parcels post bills before Congress provides 
that the Government shall buy the contracts or franchises 
of the express companies at their market value. Taking 
the current quotations for the stocks of the four express 
companies whose shares are listed on the Exchange and 
the tangible assets of those companies as shown by the 
balance-sheet in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
report, the market value of express-company contracts or 
franchises, based upon existing conditions, can hardly fall 
short of a hundred million dollars. 

Is the Government under any moral obligation to pay 
some such amount to the express companies as a bonus 
before it enters into competition with them through the 
Post-Office Department? The great value of the con- 
tracts or franchises arises from the fact that they give the 
companies a monopoly of an important public service and 
enable them to charge the public more than the service is 
fairly worth. If the express companies had gouged the 
public twice as hard their monopolistic contracts obviously 
would be twice as profitable, and the Government, under 
the theory mentioned, would be obliged to pay two hun- 
dred millions for them. It seems quite clear that no 
“property right” which the Government is bound to 
recognize can arise under any such arrangement. 


Paper Debates in Congress 


ECENTLY, the House having resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole for further consideration of 
the bill to reduce wool duties, the gentleman from Mary- 
land was given the floor for one minute. His speech, with 
various appendices, occupies thirty-nine solid columns of 
the Congressional Record. To have delivered the speech 
proper would have required at least two hours longer than 
the one minute during which the gentleman occupied the 
floor. Moreover, the speech contained not a word about 
wool duties, but was altogether about a quite different 
subject. 
A little later the gentleman from Mississippi, the gentle- 
man frem New York and the gentleman from Georgia were 
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given the floor for one hour each. In each case the entry 
in the Record is as follows: ‘‘(Mr. - addressed the 
committee; his remarks will appear hereafter.)’’ 

Thus we have one minute of oratory occupying thirty- 
nine columns and three hours of oratory occupying six 
lines. The meaning is, of course, that a great part of the 
“‘debates’’ in the House are intended primarily for cir- 
culation, under frank, among the speakers’ constituents. 
After the House had passed the Canadian reciprocity treaty, 
for example, the Record was embellished with eloquent 
remarks upon that subject which members had withheld 
and revised for home consumption, while, under the “leave 
to print’? custom, many speeches appear in the Record 
that are never delivered in the House. 

We don’t see why a member should expect constituents 
to read a speech which his fellow members will not give 
him leave to deliver to them; and if a member’s remarks 
are not sufficiently digested to go into the Record as he 
utters them he ought to wait a few days. The proceedings 
of the House would certainly gain in interest and impor- 
tance if the “debates” consisted of arguments actually 
addressed to the House and referring exclusively to the 
subject in hand. 


On The Anxious Seat 


MMEDIATELY after President Taft’s election, nearly 

three years ago, a conservative financial review observed: 
“The only unfavorable occurrence of the week was the 
decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals in 
the Tobacco Trust case.” In the third week of November 
the year following the same review records that the market 
declined on the Circuit Court’s decision in the Oil Trust case. 

The Government’s suit against the Oil Trust was begun 
on November 15, 1906; that against the Tobacco Trust 
on July 19, 1907. Scattered through the trade reviews 
from the first of those dates to the present time you will 
find these cases referred to as exerting an unfavorable or 
retarding influence upon business. Business ean adjust 
itself to almost any stable conditions. Uncertainty is what 
checks it. 

The same uncertainty exists today. The reviews are 
filled with speculations as to how the Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts are going to reorganize; as to what other Trusts 
may be brought into court; as to what the court will say 
about them if they are brought in. No man can answer 
these questions. The whole problem is as high in the air 
as ever. 

Three years and a half after the Government began suit 
against the Oil Trust—-in May, 1910—another problem 
belonging in the same category, and of quite as great 
importance, was raised —that is, the railroads proposed to 
put into effect a wholesale advance of freight rates. That 
problem was at once taken in hand by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In February of this year the 
Commission gave its decision against the roads. The whele 
matter was definitely disposed of —every doubt removed. 

Which is the intelligent course —the one the Government 
pursues with regard to the Trusts, or the one it pursues 
with regard to the railroads? How long will it be before 
we have an Interstate Trust Commission? 


The Lonesome Old Guard 


UT of ninety-one members of the Senate, twenty-four 

voted against submitting a Constitutional amendment 
for direct election of Senators by the people, and one 
Tillman—would have voted against it if present. Ten of 
these twenty-five negatives were Southerners who may, 
like Tillman, have been opposed merely to the Bristow 
amendment and not to the general principle of direct elec- 
tion. That leaves fifteen grand and lonesome old guard, 
die-in-the-last-ditch, all-lost-save-honor conservatives. 

All but three of them come from the North Atlantic 
seaboard. ‘The two Senators from Pennsylvania and the 
two from Rhode Island voted nay — which is quite a matter 
of course considering the powers that elect Senators in 
those commonwealths. The two from Massachusetts, the 
two from New Hampshire, the two from Vermont and one 
from Connecticut also voted nay; but it would be difficult 
to say in just how far they were merely survivals rather 
than representatives of current political conditions in New 
England. The senior Senator from New York voted in the 
negative. There is a theory that Mr. Root might be 
almost progressive at times if he did not have insurmount- 
able constitutional scruples against it. The net result is 
that pretty often, as in this case, he votes with Senator 
Heyburn, who was excavated by some political inadvert- 
ence in the progressive state of Idaho. There remain 
Lorimer, of Illinois—who needs no other explanation than 
the one which a committee of the Senate is now supplying 
to the country—and Smoot, of Utah. 

This by no means comprises the roll of conservative 
Senators. Quite a number of others, in fact, voted for the 
resolution after having voted for the Bristow amendment, 
in a pious hope that it would defeat ratification of the 
proposal. It comprises only the most hopeless and heroic 
wing. 

















A Little Acorn 


EVER — never!—‘‘while memory holds a seat 

in this distracted globe’’—distracted globe 

being slang for buzzing bean, as Hughie Keough 
would say, and the sentiment occurring originaily to 
Mr. Me! D. Hamlet, late of Denmark, who was the 
original roundhead— never can those of us who were 
present on that auspicious occasion forget the evening 
when Joe Johnson opened his Subway Tavern in New 
York, assisted by Bishop Potter, and the hardy long- 
shoreman, also present, turned to the bishop and 
asked genially: *‘ What’ll you have, Bish?” 

The bishop took a prudent and churchly seltzer 
and lemon, and the ceremonies of dedication pro- 
ceeded smoothly. It was a grand scheme of Joe’s. 
Long had he been impressed with the sad lot of the 
toilworn workingman who, returning from his labor 
with a dime and a thirst, was compelled to visit a 
groggery to spend the one and assuage the other. 
“Why not give him a neat, comfortable, uplifting 
place to spend his dime in?” asked Joe. Being a 
guileless Georgian, however, he broached the plan to 
various friends of humanity resident in the metrop- 
olis before he broached anything in the tavern, and 
secured their hearty moral support. 

The idea was this: Inasmuch as the workingman 
would spend his daily dime for malt or other similar 
refreshment anyhow, would it not be humanitarian 
to provide a place for him where he would not come 
in contact with degrading associations and where he 
would get good stuff? So it seemed to all concerned; 
and Joe opened his tavern at Bleecker and Mulberry 
Streets, if I remember correctly, and furnished it 
with originals contributed by the cartoonists of the 
period — tables, chairs and an assorted stock of those 
liquids tired workingmen are supposed to fancy. 

Joe had been a newspaper reporter and 
he knew the kind of stuff the newspapers 
will print. He knew that an opening of 
the Subway Tavern that was merely an 
opening would mean a paragraph, but that 
an opening that was an event would mean a 
column. So he provided the ev Bishop 
Potter was interested in the plan, and Joe asked him to 
come down to the opening and say a few words by way of 
dedication. Much the astonishment of everybody, 
including Joe, the bishop came, and the Subway Tavern 
had the story of its start on the first page of every New 
York paper the next morning and on the first pages of 
almost all the other papers in the country. Joe did his 
part, but the tired workingman failed to respond. He 
didn’t want to drink his beer surrounded by originals from 
the cartoonists of the period —and he didn’t drink it there 
either. So the Subway Tavern languished and died; but 
the scheme was good. that. 
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Joe insists on 


Our Hero Becomes a Great Oak 


HIS was in 1905; but, four years before that, Joe had 

undertaken another humanitarian 
was, in short, the elimination of the corrupt boss in polities 
and the political regeneration of the city. Heand Ike White 
and a few others organized the Order of Acorns 
poetical theory that “great oaks from little acorns grow,” 
the said political regeneration being the great oak that was 
expected to ensue. Most of the organizers were wise and 
clever reporters, and there never wasa political movement 
in New York that got so much notice in so short a time as 
the Order of Acorns. They hired a hall on Broadway 
a vacant store rather—-and had noonday meetings, and 
William Travers Jerome and Mark Twain and Seth Low 
and many others made noonday speeches, v 


movement, whicl 


on tne 





or 


nie J o¢ ’ 
had been elected Great Oak, presided with becoming a1 
acorned dignity. 

Meetings over, the clever newspaper chaps who were 
engineering the movement hurried back to their offices and 
wrote enthusiastic pieces about the uprising of the people as 
typified by the success of the Acorns, and the whole town 
was agog about it-- agog?— yes, agog is what New York is 
whenever a novelty comes along; and this surely was a 
novelty. The Acorns were for Seth Low and fusion that 
year, and Seth and fusion won. Wherefore the Acorns 
were very important for a time, but most of them stayed 
on at reporting. 

From year to year the Acorns appeared at election time, 
but not again for Seth Low and fusion. Tammany reached 
out and gathered the crop, Great Oak and all; and pres- 
ently we find Johnson in the Department of Finance, 
reminding us of Lord Bacon’s quip that acorns were good 
until bread was found. Johnson remained acorned to his 
post until a new comptroller came in, and then he severed 
his connection, or was severed from his connection; and 
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Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
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However, Mayor Gay! being an expert forester, sé 
remedied that, and Johnson went to the Fire Department 
as assistant comn sioner The not long ago, the ' 
played it low down on Fire Con ioner Waldo | I 
ing him Police Commissioner promoted Joh to the 
vacant fire place which ag eaches us, dear « 
that good jobs from littie acorns gre 

There is more to this appointment than appear the 
surface—unless, indeed, we are referring to tl 
cinereous surface, which we ‘ It has long bee t he 
contention of students of mur ff tt 
missioner should look the part — that is, we have suffers 
from a surplusage of black-haired and gloomy 
missioners, and light-haired and volatile—te say mn g 
of baldheaded and forlorn. What has been needed 
red-haired fire commissioner, which ¢ ame 
secured. spe ikit & Trulously Joe Joh 0 S aS Te¢ 
i fire commissioner as could be desired by the n 
tidious He has much redheaded merit, being neither 
hispidulous, as claimed by some, nor ye¢ ‘ 
topped by a thatch of good, serviceable, ignescet 
char ges rapidly to meet fire co or W he é ‘ 
to a fire in an oil tank his hair is lurid; but when he dr 
over to see a skyscraper blaze merrily it nr 


milion. Likewise he rides in a red automobile 
complexion, has a red mustache and fits in wit! 
escape, as the Municipal Art ¢ 


commissioner should 


OmMMIIssion insists ever re 


Everv time he elects to go tt 








as he may at times, being commissioner dd 
ee how the brave fire-laddies are orking he 
ke a high-geare ee ene 
sense of the proprieties and the turesque g 
himself eat red hat to wear 
Oaks are slow of growth, even wher pringing from 
political acorns, and it took Josep} ome time to ge 
of the sapling class. He was born in Griflin, Georgia, and 
graduated from the University of Alabama, being hot} 
instances, true to a long line of Southern ancestor S 
he early felt the call of the North and was hired as a 


Ohio, Normal School, 
» could teach Englist 


rare], 


teacher of English in the Lebanon, 
where it occurred to him that, 
mayhap, he could write it 
sometimes the re 18S an exception 
his beloved Georgia and acquired a place as reporter on 
the Atlanta Journal, and there had his ideas of the English 
language reconstructed and broadened until he came to be 


very the case 


So he hastened back te 


ty editor 


ome Sarme 
men. 
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importunities of New Yorl hesought 
him to come up to I Re and he came For a 
period of time he ered why the New York 
editors had been so eager, but presently he began te 


get into things and became i reporter Politics 
was his bent and he sa les With the Order 
of Acorns. Rer ‘ rnalism for a space, he 
developed his acor to | present job—no small 
feat for a young mat ist turned and not 
long ago teacher of English in a norn chool —the 


fire commissionership of ng a man’s 
employment in every sense 

Johnsor ambitious, clever, earnest, energetic 
and has a fine eye for the spectacula He'll load 
J. Pierpont Morgan or John D. Rockefeller, or some 
other distinguished and eminent and leading citizen 
into that red automobile some day and take his 
chattering guest to some fire at sevent miles an 
hour Ol course he doe t have t« go to fires, but 
he'll go; and he'll probat ‘ caling ladder or 


some convenient occasion or climb up the watertower 





to see how it work He'll make a good fire commis- 

ioner too-—-see if he doesn't; and it will not be hard 
to keep track of him. There'll be plenty in the papers 
A) man who can get Bishop Potter to dedicate a 
Subway Tavern can be relied upon to do 


things as 


fire commissioner — especially if redheaded, 


A Harvard Hero 


ANY years ago a section of a celebrated 
Harvard was regaling itself 


class at 


\ 


On Testau- 





rant The talk fell on feats of eatins d drinking, 
dg one member of the Class, since become a very 
Stald and ery Well-t statesman, 


offered to bet five dollars he 


could drink 


f here was 


vottle of tal 


a isco sauce 
ion over t many holding 
the feat ould ot be done but the wager 
\ I t t Het LOOK a 
bottle of tabasco Sauce put nto a salad 
dressing he concocted and got away with it rhe others 
present were much impressed 
Later, this same man offered to bet ten dollars he could 
drink a bottle of champagne without taking the bottlh 
irom ! lig which is a difficult feat but ca I done 
\ no’ ne aid it, tO the great an ement and admirati 
s classmates and with the addition of ten dollars to 
t ry ol mone 
ott just 
! pet ! | I ent ‘ 
l ‘ 
) hod had the erve } j I'he 
ougt he could 





t 0 Chicago tron iigious 
me ed } ( 
Car vy the coc p ng out ¢ e?r ‘ e evening 
h a large car g knife in her } | 
W here are 1 going, Mar he ked 
I's et - 
re ‘ k pt | } ‘ 

it i rel 1id 

I ‘ ‘ R 


JOB DAVIS, the celebrates 


) that the wav to ¢ h t 1 of wood 
at them —the wood being attached t« othe e or any 
convenient cord — wa M t g age rned in 
t favorite pi me he he ‘ I eemed 
quite spr 

Hi ‘ re yé 1 1) 

Me t the 

Nine wo? We And t é been 
K, l SU Pp pose 

Not to speak or Laid up a sp ist Ww eT Nuthin’ 


uch, though.” 
‘What was it?” 
Oh. nuthin’ but a touch of pneur 
W her 
, 


bed six weeks with doubl 


n had been in 
e pneumonia and had recovered; 
from which he concluded the inhabitants of Maine are as 


hard to kill as bass 


Dav ! red hel nd the old 
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almers 


CO MOTOR CARS 


Announcement of 1912 Models 


Chalmers “30”? Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1500. 
Magneto; gas lamps and oil lamps; Prest-O-Lite 


ventilated fore-doors,; 


Re gular equipment: 


tank, GAalmers mohair top; automatt windshield, 


Jull set of tools; horn, pump, jack and tire repatr 


Chalmers “30” Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1500. 


See 2p 
Regular equipment; Same as **30’"* Touring Car. 


Chalmers ‘f30’’ Torpedo Runabout, 2-passenger, $1500. 


Chalmers ‘‘ Thirty-six’’ Torpedo, 4-passenger, $1800. 
Equipment: Same as **Thirty-six’’ Touring Ca» 

Chalmers ‘‘ Thirty-six’’ Berlin Limousine, $3250. 
Including full equipment. 

Chalmers ‘“‘ Thirty-six’’ Cab Side Limousine, $3000. 
Including full equipment. 


Chalmers ‘“‘ Forty’’ Touring Car, 7-passenger, $2750. 


R lar equipment: Magneto; gas lamps and oil lamps; Prest-O-Lite tank; Regular equipment: Bosch dual ignition system; Solar gas lamp if 
Chalmers mohair top; windshield; tre trons; tools lamps—all lamps enameled black; Prest-O-Lite tank; auxiliary 

- ‘ ‘454 . ventilated fore-doors; Chalmers mohair top; automatic windshield ; 30-inch 

Chalmers ‘‘ Thirty-Six’’ Touring Car, 5-passenger, $1800. by 4-inch tires, tire irons; tools, horn, pump, jack and tire repair outfit 


Regular equipment: Chalmers self-starter; Continental demountable rim 
all lamps enameled black 
36-inch iy 4-inch tires; four forward speed trans- 
4'\{-inch bore, 5'\{-inch stroke; ventilated 
tools, horn, pump, jack and tire repair outfit. Top 


Bosch dual ignition system, Solar gas lamps 
Prest-O-Lite tank, 
mission; dong stroke motor 


fore-doors, tire irons, 


= y r » 
and glass front, $100. 


ERE are the motor car 
pace makers for 1912—the 
Chalmers “30,” $1500— 
the Chalmers “Thirty-six,’’ $1800. 
These cars win their way to your 
approval by sheer merit. They set 
new standards of motor car values. 


When the Chalmers “30” was 
first announced four years ago, the 
words “astounding value’ were 
used to describe it. It set a new 
standard. 


Each season since, by better factory 
methods, by improvements and refine- 
ments, we have greatly increased the 
value of the car without increasing the 
price. Each yearthe verdicton Chalmers 
cars has been ‘‘best value at the price.’’ 


Our Astounding Values 


And now for 1912 we say to you, the motor buying 
public, with perfect assurance, that this year more 
than ever before we offer you * astounding values.” 


The ‘*30’’ remains the leader among $1500 
cars, he new “* Thirty-six ’’ at $1800 represents 
a further development along the lines of greater size 
and increased power. The reliable, standardized 
beautiful “ Forty” is continued for those requiring 


a car of unusual power and 7-passenger capacity, 





In our plan of business, your interests and our 
own are mutual Utmost value at the price—one 
price to all—and service guaranteed—is our policy. 
We have been unable to find any brand of sales- 
manship equal to quality in the goods; or any 

sort of advertising one-half so effective as good 

words spoken by those who know the merit 
of Chaliners cars. 


pou can ash ina tater, 












































































Regular equipment 


Regular equipment: : 


The temptation to make extravagant claims is 
strong. But in our advertising we try to make 
understatements rather than overstatements. We 
ask you to bear this in mind in reading our 1912 
Announcement. 


“30” Fully Equipped $1500 


We ask you to remember these facts: The 
Chalmers ‘*‘ 30’’ was the first standard touring car 
to sell at a medium price. No car of equal value 
ever has sold for the same price or for less. 


Remember that this is the car which was driven 
208 miles a day for one hundred days in succession; 
that made the trip from Denver to Mexico City; 
that for two years won more contests in proportion 
to the number entered than any other car; that has 
never been defeated by a car of its price and power; 
that holds the world’s light car speed record; that 
won the hardest Glidden Tour ever held. 

lease remember further that this is the car with 
the most advanced design; the car that has been 
so widely copied. 


Buy a Beautiful Car 

Remember this car has a grace of line and beauty 
of finish which the costliest cars do not excel; that 
it has given satisfactory service to 15,000 owners; 
that it is backed by the Chalmers guarantee. 

Last year this car sold for $1750, equipped with 
magneto, gas lamps, top and windshield. Think 
of it this year —refined and improved in every pos- 
sible way, with thoroughly ventilated fore-door 
bodies, inside control, magneto, gas lamps, Prest- 
O-Lite tank, and including also Chalmers mohair 
top and automatic windshield —for $1500! 

You have your choice of four or five passenger 
bodies, and four color schemes. We ask you to 
see these cars at ourdealers. They are now on 
show. Deliveries to customers begin at once. 


New Model “Thirty-Six” $1800 
When we considered bringing out a new model, 
the Chalmers “ Thirty-six,” we instructed our 
engineers to build a four cylinder, five-passenger 
car that would leave absolutely nothing to be de- 
sired. We said we would fix the price when the 
car was ready. We think that in the Chalmers 


Same as ‘*Forty’* 


Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ Detachable P 


Chalmers ‘‘Forty’’ Torpedo, 4-passenger, $2750. 


Touring Car. 


750. 


4 ’ 


ony Tonneau, $2 


ime as ‘‘Forty” Touring Car. 


“ Thirty-six”’ we are offering a car that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


What more could you ask in a car than you are 
able to get in this one? 


More power, perhaps? You really could not 
use more than the splendid long stroke motor will 
develop. With large cylinders and long stroke 
(414’/’x 514’) the new motor is a great puller at 
high speed; a wonderful hiil-climber; and will ¢i 
you all the speed you want. Though rated at 36 
h. p. according to the engineers’ formula, it actua 
develops 40 h. p. 








Four Speed Transmission 


Greater flexibility? The four forward speed 
transmission—a feature until now found only on 
the highest priced makes—gives a flexibility of con- 
trol hitherto unknown on medium priced cars 
Direct drive is on the fourth speed. A third speed 
is provided which will carry you over the hardest 
grades without loss of time. If a very steep hill is 
encountered, you can still drop back to second, 
which is powerful enough for the steepest grade and 
yet much faster than first speed of an ordinary car. 


Do you ask more room in the body? This 
body is as roomy as any five-passenger car b 
Itis a big body. If it were any bigger, it we 
become awkward and less comfortable. 





More comfort? We honestly believe that it is 
not possible to buy a more comfortable car at any 
price. The big wheels and tires—36 x 4--—the 
ample wheel base, sturdy frame, heavy 34-elliptic 
rear springs, tilted, luxuriously upholstered seats, 
afford the passengers the acme of riding comfort. 


Chalmers Self-Starter 


Greater convenience? The new Chalmers 
compressed air self-starter does away with the last 
of the original inconveniences of automobiling. 


This starting device is built in the Chalmers 
factory. It is not an accessory added to the car, 


Chalmers Motor Comp 
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itial feature. With it there is no 
sing. Any woman can now drive a 
r. The compressed air of the self- 
so be used for inflating tires. 


»nsider These Details 


ils of finish, we ask you to compare 
ix" with any car selling up to $4000. 


gs are of the luxurious type found on 
ars. Black enamel finish instead of 
on metal parts, such as door handles, 
yes, lamps, etc. An option of nickel 
extra cost of $50, is offered. 


ted dash is covered on the inside with 
tonneau floor is covered with cocoa 
nt foot board and the running boards 


rith dark gray linoleum. 


show the 
are: The beautiful 
ndles on each or, permitting open- 
inside; scuff plate on the fender whe 
nning board; large, completely equi; 
on the running board; smooth finish of 
enders, all rivet heads being entire! 

mproved Mercedes type honeycomb 
as you find on the high priced cars 
*xclusive features you will note when 
the car. 


ils of construction which 
d on little thi: 











rty-Six” Already Proved 


k greater reliability in a motor car? 
new model has ever received more 


ting before being offered to the public. 


»— in November, 1910—-we completed 
: cars of the “ Thirty-six” type. One 
sent to Uniontown, Pa., where, for four 
evt it going day in and day out, up and 
Motorists 
. no severer hill-climbing test. 

i of these cars was sent to Florida, 
eeks, it was driven through heavy 
ottest weather. The third car, driven 
Middle West, averaged 200 miles a 
miles. 





any, Detroit 


forward speeds, I 
tank, Ventilated fore 


The motors for the new models were tested on 
the block, running 1500 revolutions per minute, 24 
hours a day for weeks at a time. 


Itseems almost incredible, but it is the absolute 
truth, when we tell you that in all of our testing of 
this car and its motors we have never broken dowr 
a single motor, transmission, or other vital part 


We have tested not only one car, but a m 
them; we have tested not only one motor, bu 
we have not driven a few hundred miles, bu 
thousands of miles; and ] 













i we have done 
that we might be able to stand behir a te 
guarantee of a!l of the parts of this car ¢ year 





and a further guarantee of Chalmers service 


1911 Our Best Year 


The Chalmers Company finished, « 
June 15th, the most successful year in its 
history. Weannounced at the beginning 
of the 1911 season that we would build 
6250 cars. We built this number and 
sold them. We could have sold more, 
but adhered to our policy of puttin 
quality ahead of quantity. 


Our 1912 line represents the evolution 














mers experience. It is the achieven a 
trained organization guided by an to t 
the highest class motor tame 
price. We are proud r1912 
as the best we hav 
Our Cars — Guaranteed 

We guarantee Ch ers cars to be free fron 
fects in materiai and part For one yeat 
late of delivery we w je ec 
part, if returned to our fact ti 

The parts of Chalmers cars are ma from the 
best materials obtainable, and they are built r 

ost part, in our own factory Hence we are per- 
fectly safeto guarantee them. Chalmers Deale " 


well as the Chalmers Company, guarantee service 
at all times 

We really believe, whether you buy a Chalmers 
or not, it is worth your while to see the new cars 


We shall be very glad to send you our new catal 


and an introduction to our dealer nearest to y 


‘* Thirty-six’’— $1800. 
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Kindly Look Into 
Suspended 
Radiation 


NEND your name and investigate 
how, with Kinnear Pressed Radi- 
h ators, you can wipe clean un- 


derneath—unhealthful dust and dirt 
cannot accumulate no holes or 
pockets to catch dust—-the sanitary 
radiators. For bath-rooms the one sat- 
isfactory method possible for heating, and 
© enjoyable everywhere. 


s 


Don't think of considering cast-iron, 


heavy, unsanitary, dirt-collecting 
radiators before thoroughly investi- 
gating Kinnear Pressed Radiators — 
either for steam or hot water heating. 


Kinnear 
Pressed 
Radiators 


Cost No More—Unlimited Guarantee— 
Save Nearly Half Space and Two- 
Thirds on Weight —Strong— Most Per- 
maneotly Durable — Sanitary — Quick 
Action On or Off — Highly Artistic 





‘*On the Wall— Off the Floor— 
Out of the Way’’ 


So beautifully artistic, vet “out of the way.” 
Kinnear Pressed Radiators are now demanded 
by owners or builders of modern homes and, 
in fact, are practically required by all latest prin- 


ciples of heating for buildings of every character, 

Estimates and almost unlimited choice of 
desigus or sizes, for on or off the floor, for any 
pest in any building, will be furnished by our 
ranches in nearly 50 leading cities, through 
your archi t, contractor or steam fitter, 

Wr us, please, for complete illustrated 
inebese ie 


THE PRESSED RADIATOR 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


General Offices: 





502 — Farrell Buildi P Pa. 
d lsesses af our Leading Cities 
" rant hes in Telephone Books 






for Steam or Hot 
iter alysolute 
ly guaranteed 
the most sat- 








send your 
name today. 


FREE 


Booklets, 
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Irene, the Single-Cylinder Kicker | 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Misch shrugged himself disgustedly. He 
| said he’d do it in a minute, only he didn’t 
wish to get to Whitestone ahead of time. 

There was some other conversation 
then which was also strictly personal. 

“I’ve told you before,”’ remarked Binkey, 
“we're not going to Whitestone.” 

“Aren't we?” rejoined Misch. ‘“ Well, 
Bink,” he added carelessly, ‘I’m not look- 
ing to disappoint you; but I’ve got insidein- 
formation that off Whitestone something's 
going to happen.” 

Moreover, it did. What it was, though, 
I cannot tell you to this day. Nor can 
Binkey either, though Binkey knew all 
about machinery —that is to say, he knew, 
or he thought he knew, up to that particu- 
lar moment. At sunset, just off the village 
yier at Whitestone, whatever it was that 
Seenened, happened according to schedule. 
First of all, the perishing little clothes- 
wringer gave a grunt and then a wheeze. 
Afterward, its flywheel bucked to and fro 
for a moment; whereupon it lay down and 
died. In consequence, there we lay rocking 
slowly to and fro, adrift on the tide—a 
derelict on the vasty bosom of the deep. 

It seemed to me, though, that when it 
happened I saw Misch get up from beside 
the engine and put something in his pocket. 

At this time of day, the Sound steamers 
come up out of Hell Gate and go trooping 
to the eastward, past Whitestone. do 
not like Sound steamers. I especially dis- 
like them when they appear in regattas. 
They, in fact, seem exceptionally objec- 
tionable when one is drifting among them 
in a mere cockleshell like the Irene. isch, 
however, seemed unimpressed. Lighting 
a cigarette, he advised Binkey and me to 
remain calm. He also su we hoist 
our ensign upside down at the masthead. 
As we had no mast this was, of course, 
ridiculous. Besides, the only ensign aboard 





was a baby-blue pennant inscribed with 


| Binkey’s class numerals at the business col- 


| lege he’d attended. 


“What !—no mast ?— 
no ensign?” exclaimed Misch, remarking, 
however, we had everything else for a deep- 


| sea cruise, campstools included. ‘ Why 
not hoist a campstool?” he suggested, 
| with what was perhaps irony. inkey, 








| he added mysteriously. 





Literature and Testimony 


THE PRESSED RADIATOR CO. OF AMERICA | 
Gen’l Offices ; 502 Bailey-Farrell Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. | 


Please send me your literature free. 


Name. 


Fe 
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however, ignored him and in scornful 
silence began overhauling the engine. 
“What's that dinky little whistle for?” 
Misch inquired, as he nonchalantly crossed 
one knee upon the other. ‘“‘Some one 
might hear you if you set it squeaking.” 
He was almost insulting, in fact. 

Why prolong it? Ultimately, when I had 
shouted myself hoarse, a boat set out from 
the shore manned by a seafaring person in 
a linen duster and derby hat. As there was 
a tin badge upon the hat I suspected that 
besides his marine calling he had also 
something to do with the village hack; but 
what seemed most surprising was that 
Misch not only seemed to know him but 
seemed furthermore to expect the person’s 
coming. 

There appeared between them, in fact, 
some secret understanding. 

“Waal, I see you got here,” remarked 
Linen Duster as he hove to alongside. 


Afterward, with a nod, he indicated 
Binkey and me. “Friends of yourn?”’ he 
inqui 


“Not so’s it need bother you,” Misch 
responded, and added hurriedly: “‘ Did you 
get the things in time?” 

yet them? Get what?—I wondered. 
“Yaas; they went out on the six-eighteen,” 
said Derby Hat indulgently. ‘Four 
pieces—three large and one hand-carry,” 
Even Binke 
wiped the oil out of his eyes and stared. 
‘“‘Not pulling the ingyne apart, be ye?”’ he 
inquired — and observed: “Surprising, now; 
but no one ever stops at Whitestone un- 
less they be.” Afterward, Linen Duster 
inquired whether he couldn’t give us a tow. 
isch said no. The tide, he remarked, 
was doing very nicely; and, besides, we 
couldn’t be towed, as the drygoods people 
apparently had failed to supply us with a 
painter. ‘‘We might rip the tape off one 


| of those cretonne locker cushions, though,” 
| he suggested. 


I hadn't noticed the tide. As I saw 
now, however, all the time the current had 


| been rapidly sweeping us shoreward. A 


few minutes later, anyway, we drifted up 
to the village wharf, when, in readiness to 
grapple, I stood by with the boathook. 

“Look out, 
plating!” 


you'll scratch the nickel- 
warned Misch; and shoving me 





aside he dexterously caught the string- 
piece as we floated past. 

By this time Binkey had the engine 
open and was taking out the pieces. 

“Now don’t get any spots on your suit, 
Bink,” advised Misch as he climbed upon 
the pier. In addition, he observed he would 
be back presently, as he merely wished to 
inform Irene of our safe arrival. “She'll 
be worried, of course,”’ he explained, though 
I forget what it was Binkey answered. 
Anyway, I’m sure it wouldn’t look well in 
print. However, when Misch had gone up 
the pier whistling, what Binkey said to 
me was significant enough. ‘Just w ait 
I'll fix the fellow!” he swore grimly. “I'll 
show him if he ean come aboard here and 
run things to suit himself!” 

If Binkey referred to the engine, there 
was, of course, reason for his rage. I have 
never seen any one try to run some one 
else’s engine without raising trouble. 
was Binkey’s tone rather than his words, 


however, that gave me an inkling of what ! 


” 


he meant. “Binkey!” I exclaimed. “You 
don’t mean you're going to run off and 
ieave the brute?—sail away and leave 
him!” 

Binkey raised an oil-soaked face that was 
tragic as that of Hamlet, the melancholy 
Swede. “You wait and see!’’ he promised 
viciously. “Or I am, anyway, as soon as 
I can get this engine to work. First of 
all, though,”” he added venomously, as he 
yanked out the motor’s remaining insides, 
“*T’m going to phone Mr. Jones he’d better 
keep an eye on that daughter of his!” 

“Binkey!” I exclaimed, stupefied. 

“If you weren’t such a simpering ass,”’ 
rejoined Binkey, with what I fear was not 
politeness, ‘“‘you’d know what that fellow 
meant when he said his trunks were checked 
to Niagara.” 

Then I saw it. Then, for the first time, 
it all dawned upon me. There are two 
reasons only why one goes to Niagara. It 
is either as an absconder or as a bridegroom. 

In either case my duty was plain. I 
must telephone to Irene’s father. 

Binkey said no more. He had immersed 
himself in the engine; 


reoccupation that I saw him wipe his | 


ands on his new flannel yachting suit. 

Presently he began to reassemble the 
engine. Then he began to speak. I dare 
say it was justified. Whereas the catalog 
expressly stated there were only eleven 


parts to the insides of our simple little | 


motor, both Binkey and I again and again 
counted anywhere from four to six extra 
pieces for which there seemed to be no 
place in which to put them. 

It was at this point that a voice broke 
in on us. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” it said. ‘The 
trouble isn’t that you have too many pieces. 


You two ginks have been counting in the | 
spanner, an oil can, an extra spark plug and | 


the oil cup on the cylinder head.’ 
It was Misch, of course. He had re- 
turned and was eying us with interest. 


However, neither Binkey nor I deigned to | 


notice him. ‘‘ Anyhow,” observed Misch, 
as he lowered himself aboard, ‘“‘you 
couldn’t have started the engine. 
went ashore I took precautions so you 
wouldn’t run off and forget me.” 
Afterward he removed something from 
his pocket. It was the spark coil, I believe; 


anyway, it was something you attach to | 


the feedpump so that the flywheel will 
turn round. 

“Now just get out of that, 
said Misch abruptly. 
and I’ve got to see whethe 7 you’ve wrecked 
the engine or not.’ 

Then Binkey got all red in the face and 


you two,’ 


I wish you could have been there to see 


him. 

“Don’t you dare to touch that engine!” 
he ordered. “You've about ruined it now, 
as it is.’ 

“Yes—and what’s more,” I added 
bluntly, ‘‘we’re on to you, Bertie Misch. 
We've tumbled to the way you tried to 
trick and fool us when we invited you off 
on this cruise.” 

I wish, too, that you could have seen the 
fellow then. He began to grin, and it was 
a grin as guilty as if we’d caught him red- 
handed in something. ‘‘ Well, fellows,” 
said Misch uncomfortably, ‘‘the fact is 
I overheard you two plotting to shanghai 
me away from Irene.’’ Then he held out 
a hand to Binkey and me. “Boys,” said 
Misch humbly, “I'll call it quits if only 


It | 3 


and such was his | 


When I | 


“Tm in a hurry— | 
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“That fetches me!” 


T IS ahways the right sea- 
son to enjoy our Tomato 
Soup. 

| In the “lazy’’ summer days 
| when so many people hardly 
know what they want to eat — 
or whether they want to eat 
at all—you’ll find this is one 
of the most inviting and satis- 
fying delicacies you can have 
on your table. 


The weather is never too 
hot for 

camel, 
TOMATO 


Soup 


It has a tonic quality that 
tempts the jaded appetite; aids 
digestion; and invigorates the 
entire constitution. 
| ‘There is no end of inviting ways 
to serve it. And you can prepare 
and with no 


| it in almost no time; 
bother nor fuss. 
You'll be surprised at how much 
every one enjoys this delicious soup 
and 


| 
| even in the sultriest weather; 
| at the real good it does them. 
| Try it today and see. 


| 21 kinds 10c a can 





Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Turtle 
Bouillon Nig tawny 
Celery 1 Brot 
| 
} Chicken 
Chicken-G t Pea 
Okra Pepper F 
Clam Bouillon Printanier 
Clam Chowder lomato 
| Consommeé To Okra 





eget ! 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
J hot 


i, anda serve. 


Look for the ASentitiiee label 


Just ad 
10 a 001 





JosepH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Camden N J 


**You ask me why 
So gaily I 
Become a blushing bride 
All because he 
Has promised me 
Those fine soups to provide.”’ 
























vital to the life 
of an automo- 
bile as a proper lubricant. 


The following elements are essential : 


Proper Adhesiveness : 
Adhesiveness in lubricating 
oil is the property of clinging 
to metallic surfaces. Polarine 
has the correct adhesive- 
ness for motor car use. 


Proper Cohesiveness : 


Cohesiveness in an oil is its 
property of clinging together 
to maintain a proper film be- 
tween wearing surfaces. Two 
oils may maintain this film 
equally well at one tempera- 
ture, yet materially differ from 
each other at another. Polar- 
ine maintains a perfect film 
both at low temperatures 
and in intense heat. 


Low Cold Test: 


Many oils congeal at low 
temperatures. This interferes 
with the operation of a car in 
cold weather. Polarine flows 
freely down to zero. 


Carbon Proof: 


Carbon deposit has long been 
the commonest cause of auto- 
mobile troubles. We have 
succeeded in practically elimi- 
nating from lubricating oil 
the carbon forming elements. 
This makes a great forward 
stride in automobile lubricants. 
Polarine gives practical free- 
dom from carbon deposit. 


larg 


The Polarine brand covers: 


/ 


9 





Polarine Oil, sold in sealed cans, gallon 
and five gallon sizes; or in half barrels 
and barrels. 

Polarine Transmission Lubricants for 
transmissions and differentials, sold in 
three consistencies, in cans of convenient 
size; also in half barrels and barrels 
Polarine Cup Grease and Polarine Fibre 
Grease, the latter of high melting point 
especially adapted to use on universal 
joints. Sold in round cans 

All dealers sell Polarine Lubricants or 
can get them for you. 

If you own a motor car or motor boat 
send forour booklet, ** Polarine Pointers."’ 
It includes hints on lubrication and the 
causes of motor troubles. Write our 
nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Uncorporated) 
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you two will stand up with me and Irene 
tonight. We’re going to elope, you know.” 

We knew all about it! I looked at 
Binkey and Binkey looked at me. Mean- 
while Misch still held out his hand. 

**T’ll see you laid out in the parlor first !”’ 
said Binkey; and after that I do not care 
to dwell too much on what occurred. 

*“Git!”’ said Misch. ‘‘ All ashore that’s 
going ashore!’” When Binkey and I pro- 
tested at his roughness, Misch took the 
most convenient grip he could get on 
Binkey’s flannel yachting suit and gently 
but firmly assisted him ashore. Then he 
turned toward me; but needlessly, as it 
proved, for I'd already saved him the 
trouble. I was, in fact, then on my way to 
a telephone. 

In times like this Jones is a very incon- 
venient name to deal with. It is especiaily 
inconvenient when you have forgotten the 
Mr. Jones’ initials. I know, anyway, that 
the first Mr. Jones who answered grew 
almost persona! when I insisted he had a 
daughter Irene who was about to elope 
with Bertie Misch. 

““You’re another!’’ he answered over the 
wire. “I was only married last month, 
and ——”’ 

I rang off and hurriedly tried another. 

““Yazzah, Ah’m Misto’ Jones,”’ the next 
one replied. ‘“‘No, sah; Ah ain’t got no 
daughter named Kalsomine.”’ 

Subsequently, when I got down the list 
as far as the Q. Joneses, the operator cut 
inonme. ‘If you don’t know the initials,” 
she announced, “I’m not going to ring 
up the other sixteen Jones families to ask.” 

In desperation I described Mr. Jones and 
asked her whether she didn’t know him. 
The situation was desperate, I explained, 
whereat she evinced interest. “Is his 
daughter,”’ she inquired promptly, ‘‘the 
Miss Jones girl that walks out evenings 
with a tall, handsome colleger?—a swell, 
slender city feller?” 

Without disputing either her taste or the 
description, I said it probably was. Fur- 
thermore, I begged her to hurry and ring 
up Mr. Jones. 

“Sorry,’’ said the operator deliberately — 
so deliberately that in the pause between 
the words I could hear her snap her 
chewing-gum —‘‘Sorry, but their "phone’s 
out of order.” 

She gave me the address, however, and 
I dropped the receiver and ran. 

Just as I got to the I saw a 
slim female figure dart out the back way 
and slip hurriedly through the shrubbery. 
There was no time to waste. A moment 
later there was a sound of wheels and the 
village hack dashed swiftly by in the gloom. 
Panting with exertion, I raced up the steps 
and rang. 

Then I rang again. After I had 
so —not twice, but four or five times hand- 
running —I heard steps within. 

“Well?” a deliberate voice inquired 
of me. 

It was Mr. Jones; and, with what calm- 
ness I could muster, I begged him to hurry 
and let me in. 

“Bless me!”’ exclaimed 


house 





done 


Mr. Jones be- 
nevole! uly. {it aint one of those two 
young fellers!’” Then he chuckled—why, 
leannots Ly. “Well, sonr y ?** he observed. 

There is little more to tell. I’m bound 
to say, however, though I say it myself that 
shouldn't, I was as calm as could be under 
the circumstances. Presently, when I'd 
caught my breath, I broke the news to 
Irene’s father. I told him all told him 
how we'd tried to save Irene for her parents 
by shanghaing that ruffian, Misch. In- 
deed, I spared nothing. I even warned him 
that Misch was only a clerk in the bank’s 
A to F department. ‘So are we, Mr. 
Jones,” I confessed, showing that, to rescue 
his daughter, we were willing even to sac- 
rifice ourselves. “But you must hurry!” 
I begged. I knew that Binkey, at any cost, 
would try to hold the Irene, but that, 
unless we hurried, there was no telling 
what might happen. 






father must have a very 
deliberate person. He waited until I had 
finished before he so much as said a word. 

“Say,” he then remarked deliberately, 
“vou don’t mean she’s really going to 
elope?” 

1 certainly did. 
Mr. Jones,”’ I insisted. 
will have to hurry!” 

Mr. Jones suddenly sat down. ‘‘ Well, 
wouldn't that beat you!”’ he exclaimed in 
utter astonishment and dismay. 

Then, to my inconceivable surprise and 
pefaction, Mr. Jones did something I 
shall never forget. He pulled out a cigar 
and ponderously bit off its end! 

“Elope?” he echoed. “Now why did 


“But you must hurry, 
“You certainly 


stu 


that pair elope? Why?” protested Mr. 
Jones, as he slowly looked me over. “I c’d 
have stood for him. I was getting real 


fond of the young fellow; and if they’d 
only told me they ec’d have had the swellest 
wedding in West End Avenue that me or 
my money c’d buy ’em!” 

What’s the use? When I came back to 
my senses Mr. Jones had already lighted 
his cigar and was breaking the news to 
mother. 

““Guess you'd better let them go,” said 
mother, and added: ‘“‘I suppose I ought to 
cry or something, only all I can think of is 
how a wedding does muss up the carpets.” 

So I went slowly back to the wharf. On 
the way I looked for a policeman or a 
constable—some one, anyway, to enjoin 
Misch from running off with our property. 
Naturally the Irene must have foiled him, 
as I felt sure none but a skilled mechanic 
ould ever put her in order again. 

However, I found no constable. What 
is more to the point, when I got to the 
wharf I could find no Irene either. 

Then I knew what had happened. They 
had taken Binkey with them and I was left 
marooned in Whitestone. 

‘“*Binkey!”’ I yelled. 

To my utmost stupefaction, I was an- 
swered by a voice almost directly under 
my feet. It was Binkey’s voice, besides, 
but so strained that for the moment I could 
hardly recognize it. 

“Are there any women or children 
there?” asked Binkey; and, when in as- 
tonishment I said no, Binkey begged me 
to make sure I was not mistaken 

Only darkness was around us—nothing 
and there crept out from under the 
wharf a chilled and dripping figure minus 
the flannel yachting suit and clad in a 
toweling dressing gown. 

“I was ruining my suit,”’ he explained, 
and hung on to me while a sudden c! 
him shaking from feet to teeth. ‘I 
spots on it already; so I took it off. Then, 
when I was putting the engine together, 
Misch came. She was with him and I 
didn’t have time to get into my clothes 
again. Shay, oo-ol-old man,” said Binkey 
and chattered with 
shakes, “‘you oughter have seen him! I'll 
bet he’s nothing but a low mechanic any- 
way. He just dumped the pieces back in 
the engine and gave the thing a kick 
Afterward he whistled and she came dow 
to meet him.” 

“Then they did get 
anxiously. 

* Listen said Binkey wr, rather 
was, “‘L-l-lhis-tt-t-en!”’ 


] . 
eise, 


another s ot the 


away!”’ I exclaimed 


From far out on the still, darkening 
waters of the Sound there came to me the 
staceato coughing of a motor boat. It ran 


smoothly and surely, speeding far 
into the night. That it was the 
doubt not—nor that it bore away 
the other Irene. 

‘“ You perishing pirate!’’ Binkey sere 
after it into the night. “‘You bring 
back my clothes!” 

As I feared his shouts might attract 
others, I stilled him; and in the darkness 
Binkey and I came away from there. Since 
then I have not seen either of the 
Ire nes. 

Nor do I care to either. 
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Fans 





For Summer Comfort 


in the Home 


[' you have'electric lights in your home you owe 
it to the health and comfort of your family to 
a Western Electric Fan. Costs less than a half 
an hour to operate. 


have 
cent 
You will find the 
the library, bedroom, anywhere in the house. This 
Like all Western Electric 
it will last for many seasons. 


Oscillating Fan for Office and Shop 


Blows a Breeze in Every Direction 


fan is noiseless in operation. 
Fans, 


This fan constantly sweeps a refreshing 
breeze in 
justed for either 


several directions. 


tools. Breeze can also be directed up and 


down at various angles. Beautifully finished. 





There is a dealer near you who handles Western Electric Fans. 
If you do not know him, write our nearest house for Booklet 
No. 8234. It will help you select just the fan you need. 


The 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the five million ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


New York Chicag “SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT" Saint Louis San Francisco 
Buffa l napoli Kansas City Oakiand 
Philadelphia Cincinna Denver Los Angeles 
Bostor Minneapolis Dallas Seattle 
Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha Salt Lake City 
Atlanta Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland 


Montreal 
Antwerp 


London Paris 


Tokyo 


Vancouver 
Sydney 





Toronto Winnipeg 


Rerlin Johannesburg 


“TELEPHONE OUR NEAREST HOUSE” 





| are elected to represent their states. 


their representatives in the Senate. 


| Senators of both parties. 


| The United States Senate, 


6-bladed fan illustrated ideal for | 


| introduction when Mr. 


Western Electric Company Furnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need | 
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LA FOLLETTE’S IDEAS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Senators 
They 
delegate their authority to the chairman of 
a caucus, and that authority is redelegated 
and delegated again until it works out 


“Mark the inevitable result! 


| finally in the selection of committees con- 


trolled by a few bosses who dominate all 


| the legislation of the United States Senate. 


The power of these bosses is felt in every 
home—its strong hand laid upon every 
business. It wipes four-fifths of the states 
off the map and makes mere dummies of 


“And it is a bipartisan control. When- 
ever there is a legislative question before 
the Senate which is not purely political in 
its nature —for instance, a tariff schedule 
it is possible for privilege to combine its 
Whenever Sen- 
ator Aldrich found himself in a tight place 
he could reach across the aisle and secure 
sufficient Democratic support to sustain 
him. A notable illustration of this was the 


| vote to reduce the duty upon sawed lum- 
ber. 


The Democratic platform had de- 
clared for free lumber, yet eleven of the 
twenty-three Democrats who voted upon 
this question—nearly one-half —stepped 
across the aisie and voted with Mr. Aldrich 
against lowering the duty; whereas, if they 
had taken a stand with the progressive 
Republicans, the vote would See stood 
thirty-seven in favor and thirty-three 
against, and would have resulted in a lower 
duty on lumber. 

““Now take the vote upon the question 
of seating William Lorimer. Had it not 
been that eleven Democrats joined with 
the reactionary Republicans there would be 


| no necessity to consume the time of the 


Senate at this session with a discussion of 
this case. The vote upon the resolution to 
declare the Lorimer seat vacant was: yeas, 
forty; nays, forty-six; and of the eleven 
Democrats who helped to make the ma- 
jority, five were of the same group that 
aided Mr. Aldrich in defeating the effort to 
lower the duty upon lumber. 

“This bipartisan combination exists—it 
operates in the Senate. It is more impor- 
tant to the people of the country that they 


| study closely this combination at the pres- 


ent time than it has ever been in the past. 

“This bipartisan control will be broken. 
now dominated 
by the bosses, who themselves are domi- 
nated by privilege, will be democratized. 
The states will demand equal represen 
tation. Caucus-made committees will be 


| supplanted with committees elected by 


direct vote in open Senate under the Aus- 
tralian or some similar form of mag Once 
the citizen understands, he may be relied 


| upon to protect and maintain his heritage 


of real representative government.” 


“The legislature of Wisconsin has 
| recently submitted to the people of the 
state a Constitutional amendment pro- 


viding for woman suffrage. Do you be- 
lieve in it, Senator, and to what extent?” 


La Follette on Woman Suffrage 


“T have always believed in woman suf- 
frage to the same extent as man suffrage, 


| for the reason that the interests of men and 


| women are not superior or antagonistic 
one to the other, but are mutual and 
inseparable. 


“‘Cosuffrage, like coeducation, will react 


‘ | not to the special advantage of either men 
Can be ad-| 
: : | lightened, better balanced citizenship and 
desk or wall use without 


or women, but will result in a more en- 
a truer democracy. 

“Senator, I remember your speech of 
Taft visited 4 ee i- 
son in the campaign of 1908. I can hea 
your words as they rang out in the univer- 
sity gymnasium: ‘ Taft is progressive.’ Im- 
mediately the correspondents telegraphed 
their papers: ‘Put Wisconsin in the Repub- 


lican column—and keep it there.’ Now, 
Senator, hus Mr. Taft proved himself 
progressive?’’ 


“In the campaign I really believed that 
Taft was progressive. That President 
Roosevelt so believed, no one can doubt. 
Otherwise he would not have chosen him 
to carry forward the progressive policies 
that had so signalized the Roosevelt 
Administration. 

“After Taft’s nomination and before his 
election he discussed openly and frankly, 
in my presence and that of others, his 
disapproval of the Republicanism of the 
reactionaries of the party, generally and 





specifically, in the most vigorous and pro- 
nounced fashion. I am certain that he im- 
pressed every leading Progressive who met 
him during the campaign as he impressed 
me in this regard. 

“Yes, I really believed Mr. Taft was 
progressive. And the country so believed. 
I expressed my honest conviction on the 
morning following his election when I said 
in a published interview: 


“ee 


The overwhelming Republican victory 
is manifestly an expression of approval of 
President Roosevelt and a demand that the 
Roosevelt policies, as the public affection- 
ately terms them, shall be carried forward 
by the man to whom the President most 
desired to intrust them for fulfillment. The 
people were for the President. They ac- 
cepted Mr. Taft because the President 
stood for him and they believed he stood 
for the President and all the President 
represents. He was nominated. He came 
into the campaign, and his strength and 
sincerity impressed them. He grew every 
hour of the campaign after he came to the 
people. He will go to the Presidency strong 
in the confidence of the people. He has a 
great work before him. Roosevelt has pre- 
pared the way for the constructive work 
which President Taft must build into the 
structure of our Government. He has had 
the legal training to fit him for the task. 
He will not fail.’”’ 

““And yet he failed?”’ 

“He failed from the outset,” 
Follette; “‘though for a long time I hoped 
against hope, ‘suspended judgment’ and 
held up his hands in every way I could.” 


replied La 


Is the President Progressive? 





“Taft dismissed a progressive Cabi 

appointed an ultra-conservative one. 
was the first shock. He had 
ciated with the Roosevelt Cabinet ir wh ich, 

it was supposed by the public, he had 
been doing good teamwork. That Cab- 
inet was composed of men who had their 
departments well in hand. For example, 
Garfield, the head of the Interior Depart- 
ment, had become thoroughly familiar with 


beer iSSO- 





his field. He knew the weak places in the 
laws regarding the public domain—the 
vulnerable spots where the ra idee had 
broken through in the past. He had be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the army 


under him—knew the value of every man 
and had the most important investigations 
under way. Moreover, Mr. Garfield had 
been a loyal friend to Mr. Taft, just as 
Mr. Pinchot and other warm friends of Mr. 
Roose ve alt he ad be en. 

“For the head of the Cabinet, Knox was 
selected — Knox, who had wees *n attorney for 
the Steel Trust — Knox, who was elected to 
the Senate on the ‘nomination’ of Presi- 
dent Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Ri iilroa ud 
and Henry C. Frick, the Pennsylvania’s 
largest stockholder and a director in the 


Steel ' rrust, ‘by and with the advice and 
consent’ of Senator Penrose. 

“For Secretary of War, Dickinson, ex- 
attorney for the Illinois Central—a Harri- 
man road. 

“*And, to enforce the Sherman law, Wick- 
ersham was selected—Wickersham, one 
of Morgan’s attorneys— Wickersham, who 


had taken large fees from th e Steel Trust 
and from the Sugar Trust. 

**But Wickersham, as Attorney-General, 
has successfully prosecuted St: indard Oil 
and the Tobacco Trust, Senator. 

‘Those suits were begun under the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Roosevelt,’’ said La 
Follette, ‘‘and the major credit belongs to 
him and to Attorney-General Bonaparte. 


The Roosevelt Administration had insti- 
tuted another most important suit —I refer 
to the suit against the New York, New 


Haven & Hartford Railroad. The purpose 
of that suit was to prevent the monopoli- 
zation of transportation in New England, 
and the Government had a remarkably 
good case. What happened? Without any 
reasonable explanation Wickersham had 
this suit discontinued. Now New England 
is in the grip of a transportation monopoly. 
Steam roads, trolley lines and water routes 
are all dominated and controlled by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.” 
“But many people seem to believe, Sen- 
ator, that Mr. Taft is to be credited with 
much constructive legislation.” 
“Mr. Taft is entitled to no credit for pro- 
gressive legislation,” insisted La Follette. 
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» tariff was to be 

tly revised, in compliance with the 

rm pledges of the Republican party, 

ich revision was bound to be ‘upon the 
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THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA 


Continued from Page 17 


the most amazing thing I’ve ever 
heard in my life!’’ She clapped her hand 
to her pocket. ‘‘And this sealed envel- 
ope-—do you know anything about it?” 

“TI do,” said Poynter. “It contains a 
letter and a will. 1 wrote them both at his 
dictation ten days ago. The will is a prop- 
erly attested document appointing Doctor 


“Tt’ 


Quixtus and yourself his executors and 
joint trustees of the little girl, A dear 
little girl,” he added, with a touch of 


wistfulness. ‘* You'll love her. 

**God gran t it!” cried Clementina fer- 
vently. ‘But what will an old maid like 
me and an old bachelor like him do with a 
child between us?” 

Yet, as she spoke, 
child —in of her preoccupation on 
entering the hotel, her sharp vision had 
noted the fairy fragility of the English 
scrap contrasting with the picturesque 
materialism of the fat Chinese nurse—the 
picture of the child enthroned on cush- 
ions—a feminine setting!—in the studio 
at Romney Place, flashed with acute dis- 
tinctness before her mind, and some foclish 
thing within her leaped and stabbed her 
with a delicious pain. 

Quixtus brushed his thinning hair from 
his forehead. 

“TI understand,” said he faintly—‘‘I 
understand that I am a trustee for Ham- 
mersley’s daughter. I wasn’t expecting it 
I hope you'll not think it discourteous if i 
leave you? I’ m not quite myself today 
I'll go and rest. 

He entered the lift, which had been 
standing open for some time. There is not 
a feverish hurry in Marseilles hotels be- 
tween steamers in June. Clementina, with 
a gesture, checked the lift-boy. The man 
must be looked after at once. She turned 
to Poynter. 

**Like a dear, good soul,” she said in her 
frank way, ‘‘go down and prepare the child 
for such a rough-and-tumble stepmother 
as me. I'll be with you in a fe W min- 
utes. What ’s your numbe or, Ephraim?”’ He 
showed her the ticket. “T'wo hundred and 
seventy: : daly 

“Au troisiéme, madame.” 

The lift-gate clicked. They mounted a 
couple of floors. The chambermaid of the 
flage showed them into number two hun- 
dred and seventy. Then Clementina took 
command. In less than two minutes win- 
dows were opened and shutters adjusted, 
the waiter was dispatched for coffee, the 

valet was unpacking and arranging Quix- 
tus’ personal belongings and the chamber- 
maid spreading the bed invitingly open. 
When Clementina was a lady she behaved 
in the most self-effacing and early Vic- 
torian, ladylike way in the world; but when 
she was Clementina, and wanted to do 
things, she would have ordered the devil 
about like a common lackey and boxed 
the ears of any archangel who ventured to 
interfere with her. 

Quixtus, unpre pared for this whirlwind 
ministration on the part of Clementina, 
whom he had- hitherto regarded rather as 
an antagonistic principle than as a sympa- 
thetic woman, sat bolt upright on the 
edge of the sofa and looked on with an air 
of mystification. Yet, feeling weak and 
broken, he was content to let her tend him. 

“Take off your clothes and go to bed!” 
said Clementina, Standing, hands on hips, 
in front of him. ‘For two pins I’d undress 
you myself and put you to sleep like a 
baby.” 

A wan smile flickered over his features. 

“I’m very grateful to you for your kind- 
ness. Perhaps a little rest will bring men- 
tal adjustment. That’s what I think I 
need —mental adjustment.” 

He repeated the words several times and 
sat staring in front of him. 

On the threshold Clementina turned and 
crossed the room again. 

‘Ephraim,” she said, “I think if you 
had been better friends all these 
years there wouldn’t have been so much of 
this adjusting necessary. It has been my 
fault. I’msorry. But, now that we have a 
child to bring up, I'll look after you. You 
poor man!” she added, touching his arm 
very kindly and feeling ridiculously senti- 
mental. ‘‘ You must be the loneliest thing 
that ever happened.”” She caught up his 


the picture of the 


spite 


| suit of pajamas and threw them by his side 


| on the sofa. 


‘‘Now, stick on these things 


| and go to bed.” 


Downstairs, in the vestibule, she found 
Poynter, with the little girl on his knees. 





The Chinese nurse sat like a good-tempered 
idol a few feet away. 

“This is your new auntie, 
as Clementina approached. 

The child slipped from his knees and 
looked up at her with timorous earnest- 
She was fair, with the transparent 
pallor of most children born and bred in 
the East—a creature of delicate fragility 
and grace. Clementina saw that she had 
her father’s frank hazel eyes. The child 
held out her hand. 

“Good morning, auntie,” 
curiously sweet contralto. 

Clementina took the vacated by 
Poynte r and drew the child toward her. 

**Won’t you give me a kiss?” 

“Of course.” 

She put up her little lips. The appeal to 
the woman was irresistible. She caught 
the child to her and clasped her to her 
bosom—and kissed her and said foolish 
things. When her embrace relaxed as 
abruptly as it had begun the child said: 

“T like that. Do that again.” 

“Bless you, my darling; I could do it all 
day long!” cried Clementina. 

She held the child with one arm, 
little face pillowed on her bosom, and with | 
her free hand groped in her pocket for her | 
handkerchie a This found, she blew her | 
nose loudly and glanced at Poynter, who 
was surveying the pair with his grave, wis¢ 
smile. 

‘I'ms 
of myse lf,’ 


” said Poynter 


ness. 


she said in a 


seat 


sure you don’t mind if Imakea fool 
‘shesaid. “And I’msure I don’t.” 


xvilt 


OR as much of the day as she could 

spare from the miserable formalities and 
arrangements attendant on the death of a 
human being, Clementina made a fool of 
herself over the child. It was a feminine 
scrap hungering for love, kittenlike in its 
demand for ¢ aresses. 
in Clementina’s arms, she related piece- 
meal her tiny history. Her name 
Sheila and she loved her father, who was 
very ill—so ill that she had only been able 
to see him once since they had come off the 
ship. That was yesterday; 
been frightened, for he said that he was 
going tomummy. Now mummy had gone 
to Heaven; and when people go to Heaven 
you never see them again. With a pang 
Clementina asked her if she remembered 
when her mummy went to Heaven. Oh, 
yes. It was ever so long ago—when she 
was quite little. Daddy cried, cried, cried. 
She, too, would cry if daddy were to go to 
Heaven. . 

Cleme ntina thought it best to wait and 
accustom the child both to the idea of the 
eternal parting and to herself, before break- 
ing the disastrous news. But her heart 
was wrung. Sometimes Sheila revolted and 
clamored to see him; but, on the whole, 
she showed herself to be reasonable and 
docile. She hugged to her side a shapeless 
and very dirty white plush cat, her insepa- 

rable companion. . « «+ They had lived 
in a big house in Shanghai, with lots of 
servants; but her father had sold it and 
sold all the furniture, and they were going 
to live in E ng land forever and ever. Eng- 
land was a place all full of green trees and 
grass and cows and flowers. Did Clemen- 
tina know England? 

**Suppose daddy goes to Heaven, would 
you like to come and live with me?” asked 
Clementina. 

Sheila replied seriously that she would 
sooner live with her than with Na. Na was 
a new Na. Her old Na was in Shanghai. 
Her husband wouldn’t let her come to 
England. Only Clementina would have to 
cuddle her to sleep every night, like her 
daddy. Na didn’t cuddle her to sleep. 
She thought she didn’t know how. Daddy, 
she repeated like a young parrot, had 
said that was the worst of getting a nurse 
who had never had children of her own. 
They were so darned helpless. Clementina 
winced; but she put her arm round the 
child agi iin. 

“You're not afraid of my not being able 
to cuddle you, Sheila? 

“Oh, you—you cuddle lovely!’ 
mured Sheila. 

Who was her mother? Clementina had 
no notion. Hammersley had never an- 
nounced the fact of his marriage. The last 
time she had seen him was six years 
ago. The child gave herself out to be five 
and a half. Hammersley must have mar- 
ried just before leaving England. He had 








mur- 


the 


Contentedly nestling 


was | 


and she had | 
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breathed not a word to anybody — but so 
had Will Hammersley acted all his life. 
He was one who gave and never sought; a 
man who received the confidence of all who 
knew him and kept the secrets, both of joy 
and sorrow, of his own life hidden behind 
his smiling eyes. 

One of the secrets—the dainty secret 
that lay in her arms—was out now; a fact 
in flesh and blood. And for the guidance of 
his sensitive wisp of humanity to woman- 
ood she, Clementina, and Ephraim Quix- 
tus were jointly responsible. It was a 

uckis} iy that had brought their 


lives to this point of convergence. Withthe 





dead man lying cold and stark upstairs, the 
humor of it appeared too grim for smiles 
She wished that the quiet, capa ble man ol 
se understan ding ry and unself heart, 
who had missed the express train at Brin 
disi that would have sped him swiftly to 
I longed-for Devonshire, and had come 
Marseilles with the sick stranger, 
i been appointed hercoadjutor. Poynter 
could have helped her n ightily with his 
kindly wisd ym and his knowledge of the 
heart dthe ways of men, as he was help 
ing her ve at day in the performance of the 
dreary duties to the dead. But Quixt 
He was as much of a child as the one con 
led to his care. Anxious, however, that 
eila should be prepossessed in his favor 
he drew a flattering picture of the new 
uncle that would shortly come into h ie 
“Ts he your husband?” asked Sheila 
“Oh, no!” cried Clementina, aghast 
the grotesque suggestion. ‘‘ What ever put 
that into your head, child? 
It appeared that Dora Smith, one of her 























{ i i 
little friends in Shanghai, had an uncle and 
iunt who were married. She thought 
uncles and aunts were married 

“Do you think he'll like my frock? 
asked Sheila. 
The vanity of the feminine thing! Clen 


tina laughed for the first time that dis! 





“Do you think he'll like min 
Sheila looked critically at the 


fitting louse nad th , t old 
] ng biouse and the I y i 





kirt—and reddened. She pauses 
mor ‘ it 

I sure he’ll } he doe he 
ré ed sedately 

Clementina caught a whimsical glean 
I er’s eye 

Oriental diplomacy! e re ke 

He shook his head Y r G 
deepe 

Clementi flushed 1 i the 





‘In the most exquisite school in the 

orld,”’ said Poynte r 

Quixtus came downstairs a 
o'clock, pale and sl} aky, and found Cler 


entina in the dark writing room of the hotel 


She had petted the child to her afterno 
sleep about half an hour before and } 


left her in the joint care of the Chine 














nurse and the dirty white plus} igt 
clasped to her breast. She had just finishe 
a letter to Tomr } her throug! 
fault of the deeply rusted hotel pen « 
by force of painting habit a smear of v 
ink ran a comet’s course across her cheek 





one 





jad written to Tommy: 


wat you don’t want to know what 


happened you ought to. I find my 
friend dead on my arrival. Ely 
ai re 4 
ir uncle 
! a i et 
ying to do \ 
when I oug 
i e kn 
"‘mahen. You 





e had also written 
strain and at the same inordi: 
and was addressing the envelope 
Quixtus entered the room. 

She wheeled round. 

Be tter?” 


‘Thank you,” said he. ‘‘Though I’m 








7 ] ] , ] ; 
a hamed of myseli for sieeping all thi 
T f 
, . ‘ 
good thing you did go ) 
repl lementina. “It has pr 
saved you from a bre ak iow! . You were 
witn ar of the u 
that have to ber , 
es 
] ~ 
1 Cle e! i 
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Quixtus obeyed meekly. He wore an air 
of great lassitude, like a man who has just 
risen from a bed of sickness. He passed 
his hand over his eyes. 

“There was a sealed packet, if I remem- 
ber rightly, and achild. I think we might 
see now what the packet contains.” 

“Are you fit to read it?’’ she asked. He 
smiled vaguely, for her tone softened the 
abruptness of the question. 

**T am anxious to do so,” he replied. 

Clementina opened the envelope and 
drew out the two documents—the letter 
and the will—and read themaloud. Neither 


| added greatly to the information given by 


Poynter. Hammersley charged them, as 
his two oldest, most loved and trusted 
friends, to regard themselves as the parents 
and guardians of his orphaned child, to 
whom he bequeathed a small but comfort- 
able fortune, to be administered by them 
jointly in trust until she should marry or 


reach the age of twenty-five years. No 
mention being made of the dead wife, her 
identity still remained a mystery. Like 


Clementina, Quixtus had not heard of his 
marriage —cou!d think of no woman whom, 
six years ago while he was in England, he 
could have married. 

But six years ago! Quixtus buried his 
face in his hands and shuddered. Had 
the man been false to every one—even to 
the wife of the friend he had betrayed? 

Suddenly he rose with a great cry and a 
passionate gesture of both arms. 

“Tamlost! ITamlost! Iam floundering 
in quicksands. The meaning of the earth 
has gone from me. I’m on a land of gro- 
tesques—shapes that mop and mow at me 
and have no reality. The things they do 


the human brain can’t conceive. It has 
been driving me mad—mad!”’ he cried, 
beating his head with his knuckles. ‘‘ And 


| yet I am sane now. Did you ever know 
what it was to be so sane that your soul 
was tortured with sanity? Oh, my God!” 


| he checked it. 


He walked about the room, quivering 
from the outburst. Clementina regarded 
him with amazed interest. This was a new, 
undreamed-of Quixtus—-a human creature 
that had passed through torment. 


“Tell me what is on your mind,” she 
said quietly. “It might ease it.” 
“No,” said he, halting before her. ‘‘ Not 


to my dying day. There are things one 
must keep within oneself till they eat away 
one’s vitals. I wish to Heaven I had never 
come here!” 

“You came here on an errand of mercy; 
and, so far as you were concerned, you 
performed it.” 

“IT came here with hate in my heart, I 
tell you. I came here on an errand of evil. 
And outside the door of his room my pur- 
pose failed me—and I sent him my love. 
And then I went in and saw him —dead.” 

“And you forgave him,” said Clementina. 

“No; I prayed that God would.” 

He turned away. Clementina rose from 
her chair by the writing table and followed 
him. ‘‘What was between you and Will 
Hammersley?” 

For an instant he had an impulse to tell 
her—she looked so strong, so honest; but 
( — nee was impossible, 
The shame of the dead must be buried with 
the dead. He pointed to the documents 


| lying on the table. 


He thought I never knew—I never 
knew!” said he. 

“T give it up,” 

A memory smote 
brows upon her. 
clear. 

“You have no inkling of the matter? 

"None in the least,’’ she broke out 
impatiently. ‘If I had do you suppose I'd 
be cross-questioning you? I'd be trying to 
help you, as I want to do.” 

He threw himself wearily into a chair and 
leaned his head on his hand. 

“T’ve had queer experiences of late,”’ he 
said. ‘I’ve learned to trust nobody. How 
can I teil that you’re sincere in saying you 

want to help me?” 

Clementina puc *kered up her face. 

““What’s that? Here am I, who have 
been abusing you all your life, now doing 


said Clementina. 
him. He bet his 
His eyes were sad and 


| violence to my traditions and saying, Let 


us kiss and be friends—just at the very 
moment when you want friends more than 
you ever did in your born days—and you 
ask me if I’m sincere! Did vou ever know 
me to be even dece ntly polite to creatures 
I didn’t care about? 

Clementina was indignant. The faint 
shadow of a smile passed across Quixtus’ 
face. 

“You've not always been polite to me, 
Clementina. This change to solicitude is 
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surprising. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes 
Which means sf 
“Do you suppose you’re the only per- 


son who knows tags out of the Latin gram- 
mar?” she snapped. Then she laughed in 


her dry way. ‘Don’t let us begin to quar- 
rel, We've got a child you and = hope 
you realize that. If we were its real father 


and mother we might quarrel with impu- 
nity. As we're not, What are we 
going to do?” 

Quixtus thought deeply for a long time. 
His sensitive nature shrank from the duty 
imposed. If he acc epted it he would be the 


we can't. 


dead man’s dupe to the end of the chapter. 
“You have seen the little girl?” he 
inqui red at last 
es—been with her most of the day.” 
**Do you like her?” 
She regarded him wi ith whimsical pity. 
“Oh, yes; I like her,” she said. 


“Then why not keep her to yo urself? I 
am not bound by Hammersley’s wishe 
All I have to do is to decline to act either 


as executor or trustee.” 
Clementina’s heart leaped in 

unregenerate manner. To have 

to herself, without let or hindrance 























her impossible co-trustee! SI 
gered by the sudden, swift 
that struck at the roots of her u 
womanhood. For a while she d 
it deliciously. 

“Tf it’s agreeable to you I'll decline to 
act,”’ said Quixtus after a spell of ence 

Clementina strangled the serpent in a 
flash and cast it from her. To purchase 
happiness at the price of human infirn ? 
No! She wows play sq :arely with life. 
Feminine instinct told her that the care of 
the child was needful for this v a 
salvation. She attacked him 
roughness than she intended 
her own struggle. 

“What right have you to our re- 
sponsibilities? That’s what y always 
done-—-and see where it has landed you! 
I’m not going to be a part to It’s 
pure and s mple cowardice d I have no 
patience with it.” 

“Perhaps I deserve your 
said Quixtus mildly. “Bu 
circumstances are so painful 

















** Painful!’ she interrupted. 
does it matter whether they’ 
not? Do you suppose I’ve ne through 
six-and-thirty years without pain? I’ve 
had awful pain, hellish pain—as much 
pain as a woman and an artist and a 
scare row can s T TI at’ ne to 
isn’t it? But » never seen me mak- 
ing a hullabaloo about it. We've got to 
bear pain in the world; 1 the 1 e 
grin, the better we bear it, and Li 
a precious § ight more useful the more we 
h othe rs to be ar it. Who are y Ae 
Ey Quixtus, that you should be 
exempt from pain?” 

She turned to the marble r elpiece 
and rolled a cigarette. Quixtus said 
nothing, but sat tugging at his scrub 
m u stache. 

‘That child,” she said 
to lick the cigarette 


Som 





doomed to pain. 
the world can’t prev 
3ut some it ¢ = 
the tortures of thedam ned. 





law of life thank God! 

upon us, we Car also save 

That’s another law . Isuy nay 

thank Jesus Christ for that And Fate has 

put this tender thing into our hands to 

save it, if P. ssible, from the pain that both 

you and I have endured. To reject the 
Y 


privilege of a cowardly devil, not 
of a man! 
As she stc 


and tousled hair, 


is the act 


Od there in hersia 


brandishir 


ternly blouse 
g the wett 








eu 
cigarette yet enunciating, as she had sel- 
dom condescended to do t i fellow cre 
ture, her ruggedly tender philosophy of life, 
she looked almost beautiful in the 
the man who had awakened from : 
mare-into the sober grayness of an 
dawn. 

She lit the cigarette with fingers unv 





edly tremb ling nd feverish ty drew in the 
first few puffs. 
“Well? What are you going to do?” 

Quixtus beonthed hard with parted lips 
and stared at the future. It is difficult, 
after a nightmare madness, to adjust the 
mind to the sane outlook. But she had 
moved him to the depths—the depths that 
through all his madness had remained 
untroubled. 

“You are right, Clementina,”’ he said at 
last in a low voice. ‘I will share with you 
this great responsibility.” 
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think it ought to turn our hair white any- 


how,” she said, sitting on the arm of the 
sofa. ‘‘The child’s past teething; so we 
sha’n’t have to sit up at nights over Advice 
to Mothers and our common-sense will tel 
us not to fill her up every day with pdté de 
fove gras When she’s ill we'll send { 
doctor and when we want to do busine 
we'll send for lawyer Ke t 
Ephraim, that havir nother intere i 
life besides dead men’s jawbones will cd 
you a thundering lot of good! 
* Would you like mething to do me 
dd?” he a Ked, wilh ich Ol wistlu 
ter. 
(lementina, as she alter rd cor t 
It herself to be o en t igh | 
self-abnegation and usm Ut! 
thrust down, figurativel; | KIT inge 
arms toward him. Real hie her 
stinct again clamored She thre he 
“Two 
nun 
‘ } 
d ( 
$ hand 
““W hat are you going y 4 
he asked. 
**A thousand thi 4 First, I mu 
up whetner t d’s av 
I her witl } he ‘ 
iQ 
ay 
**Come back in good I ¢ 
( S acquaintance € Lec ‘ 
him. 
He pa ed on the thres} 
her irresolutely. He had f ( 
of meeting the child. 
He walked through the ( 
wn the Cannebieére bse y ed 
r baking q S ¢ etur! g he 
lal tTnore ul De tie 
iwnil An hour } ed I 
1 see 1. He 
W 
‘ " id ‘ 
e hote 
Clem«e ey er ‘ 
he ve ‘ , ‘ . , 
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! ( neir lee 
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‘How d l I le 
e turned Clement 
**Ephraim,” } 
“Uncle | 11m 
“No we ‘ e 
esn’t remember i ( ‘ 
Clementil 
He olet gged the 
1 for ie time f k 
to at tn it, ne 
Do you know Bi 
Nt Quixtu 
| j 
i ‘ 
“You 7 
‘ ou ( 
Qu x 
i shook | ‘ 
“And Pink 
she ted 1 
t I A t 
s a r o Cleme 
acetates - 
Cleme ia her 
t. Pe err 
ae é g lg I le é ] 
Uncle |] 1 ‘ 
‘My ar ( ed Q 
ghast \\ é 
A gleam of } f ed I 
eyes. 
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The Good Road 


For Universal Service! 


man’s home faces on a road 


Every 


hich connects with every other 


road and leads to every other home 


throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- 
roads so that a man can go where 
easily and comfortably 
if conditions are favorable. But the 


s the same; 


he chooses 
going 1s not alway some 


roads are good some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 


the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
bales of cotton ri ipidly over a first- 


class macadam highway. 


lines are the 


The .Bell Ts 


roads over which. the 


‘lephone 
speech of the 


nation 


nasses 
passes, 
pa 


The and b 
personal communication are 
12,000,000 miles of wire 


highways y-ways of 

the 

connect- 

ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
; 


Steadily the 


being extended to every 


on these highways. 


lines are 


S 


, 
man’s home. 


The 


roads Ol talk shall | 


public demands that all the 
ve good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that must be 
macadamized highways for talk all 
the way to every man’s home. A 


is universal; there 


single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication or 
confine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy and 
one system. Good going every- 
where, at all times, is the aim of the 


Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 
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she doesn’t know her father’s de: id yet. 
Leave it to me to break the news. 

She was gone. Quixtus sank, a perspir- 
ing embarrassment, into one of the wicker 
chairs. A scurvy trick, he thought, of 
Clementina to leave him in this appalling 
situation. Yet shame prevented flight. He 
sat there, bending his mild china-blue eyes 
on Sheila, who had returned unconcern- 
edly to Bimbo, putting him through his 
tricks. He gave his paw and sat up on 
end and while doing so yawned in a bored 
fashion. During this latter posture Sheila 
sat up on her little haunches and held her 
hands in front of her and yawned in imi- 
tation. Then she set Pinkie on end facing 
the dog. Lastly she looked up at her new 
uncle, 

“You do that 
doing gg 


‘God bless my soul!” 


Then we'll all be 


too. 


said the startled 


man. “I I can't.’ 
“Why not?” 
“T’'m too old.” 
She seemed, for the moment, satis- 


fied with the reason and resumed her game 
with Bimbo. After the yawn he grinned 
with doggy fatuity and his long red tongue 
lolied from the corner of his aneutt, Sheila 
stuck out her little red tongue in droll 
mimicry. 

“Don’t wag Bimbo. It isn’t 
fair, because I’ve got no tail. W hy haven't 
i atail, Uncle Eph —Eph— Uncle Eph’im ” 

“Because you're a little girl and not a 
dog.” 

At that moment the plush cat, in 
toppled over. 

“God my soul!’ 
parrot. ‘* You’re too old, 

“Sheila,” said Quixtus, 
frightened way his respor 
here!” 

With perfect docility she rose and laid a 
hand on his knee. Bimbo, perceiving him- 
self liberated from the boredom of mounte- 


your tail, 


balanced, 
bless cried the little 
Pinkie.” 

realizing in a 


sibility 
, 


Duity, ““come 


bank duty, twisted himself up and snarled 
comfortably at fleas in the middle of his 
back. 

“You mustn't say ‘God bless my soul!’ 
my dear. 


You said it.” 

There are instinctive answers in grown- 
ups —just as there are instinctive question 
in children. 

“Old people can say 
girls mustn’t —just as old people can sit 
later than little girls.” 

She regarded him with frank seriousness. 


“Why not? 


things that littl 
up 


“TI know. Daddy says ‘damn,’ but I 
mustn’t. I never say it. Pinkie said it 
once—and I put her in a dark, dark hole 
for twenty million years. It wasn’t really 
twenty million years, you know—it was 
only ten minutes—but Pinkie thought it 


Vas. 

*‘She must have been very frightened,” 
said Quixtus involuntarily—and the 
of the words after passing his lips sounded 
strange in his ears. 


echo 


“‘She got quite white,”’ said Sheila. She 
picked up the shapeless animal. ‘‘She 
never recovered, Look!” 


“She also lost one side of her whiske 
said Quixtus, inspecting 


within two inche 


the held 


s ol his nose. 


beast 


“Oh, no,” she replied, getting in the 
most entangling way between his legs. 
‘Pinkie’s a fairy princess; and one i 


he'll have a crown and a pink dress and ¢ 
a wicked fairy that Seat 
id it was the wicked fairy, 


herlikeacat. Ar 


in the shape of a big rat—bigger than 

| twenty million, billion, hillion houses 

| that bit off her whiskers. Daddy told me.” 
Quixtus could not follow these tran- 








scendental flights of faerie, but he had to 
make some reply, was looking with 
a straight challenge To hi 
astonishment he found himself expressing 
the hope that, when Pinkie came into her 
own again, the loss of one set of whiskers 
would not impair her beauty. Sheila ex- 
plained that princesses didn’t have whis- 


as she 


into his eyes. 


kers; sono harm was done. The bad fairy 
in the form of a rat wanted to bite off 
Pinkie’s nose, in which case her beauty 


would have been ruined; but Pinkie was 
protected by a good fairy, and just when 
the bad fairy was going to bite off her nose 
the good fairy shook a pepper-pot —and the 
bad fairy sneezed and was only able to bite 
off the whiske Ts, 

“That was very fortunate for Pinkie,” 
said Quixtus. 

“Very,” said Sheila. She stood against 
him on one leg, swinging the other. Con- 
versation came to a standstill. The man 
found himself tongue-tied. All kinds of 
idiotic remarks came into his head. He 
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dismissed them as not being su 
the comprehension of a child of five. Hi 
fingers mechanically twisted themselves in 
her soft hair. Presently 
command of childhood: 
‘Tell me a story.” 
“Good gracious!”’ 
I don’t know any.” 
must know Little Red 
said, 


came the eternal 


said he. 


> 
ins 
Riding- 


’ she with a touch of scorn. 


“Perhaps Ido. I wonder,” said Quixtus 
He clutched eage rly at a straw. “Bu 
what’s the use of my telling it to you if you 
know it already?” 


She ran and picked up the sprawling cat 
and calmly established hersel If on his | kn 
Bimbo, neglected, utte red a whini 
and, « curling himself up with 
his tail, dropped into a morose 

“Tell it to Pinkie 
's forgets the stories. 

Quixtus hemmed and hawed and at last 
ph inged despr rately: ‘There was once a 
wolf who ate up Red Riding-Hood’s grand- 
mother.”’ 





al way 

















hat’s not it,” interrupted Sheila 
“There was once a sweet little girl 10 
lived with he r grandmother. That’ 
proper W 
Quixtus floundered. Let any one who 
has never told a tale d ha 
never heard of Red or 
least five-and-thirty re 1 
her tragical history. id to t 
it to an expert in the legend —a fear 
undertaking. At last, with her aid he 
stumbled through. Pinl tar m 
through her bead eyes, evidently « in’ 
make head or tail of it. Bei ied in 
the midriff by her young pr ¢ she 
emitted a wheez) squea 
“Pinkie says ‘Tha you’!” Sheila 
remarked politely. 
“And what do you say?” asked the 
blundering elder. : : 
+ } me r 





tuation. He 
“Good gracic 
terror. 


Cul I do?” 





*She is going tocry! 








His wits worked quicl He reme 
bered a recent tting in the fol t 
ection ¢ he Anth pological ¢ ¢ 

I suppose, my de ( ‘ é 
among the aborigines of Papu le 
interest you?” 

Her eyes dried magically. She igg] 

ell me 

So QQ IXtus began a ( erpe 
ind tigers and shiny, coppe re 
dre und, gy tl t 
tule, he gradually grew interested l 
unconsciously a overed n t ( 
picturesque narration. One story led to 
anotner. 

He forgot himself and his wrongs, and 
pathetically s rove to interest ! 1udie 
and explain to her childish mind the 
cance of triba ysteric é t 


ure of the tale 


into the text 

tion left her comparatively cold; bu ) 
long as there were tiger Whose D1lOC 
curdling ferocity she adored, she found the 
story entrancing. 

*There!”’ said he, laug! gz wel e had 
come to an end. “What do you t 
of that?” 

‘It’s booful!”’ she cried; and clambering 
on both knees on to his la he put both 
hands on his shoulders and held up her 

ra kiss 
is touching attit ide Clementina 


ter discovered them The ne 
exchanged whimsical glance of 





» woman!” Poynter murmured. 

any she retorted; 
and advancing farther into the vestibule, 
= Feeling decidedly 


“Obvious to fool 


better?”’ 


Quixtus blushed in confusion. Sheila 
climbed down from her perch and ran to 
Clementina. 

“Oh, Auntie, Uncle Eph’ im has been 


telling me such lovely stories! 

She turned on him. ‘‘ What do you know 
about stories?”’ 

“They were tribal legends of Papua,” 
he confessed modestly. 






“And what else have you been doing »” 

Quixtus made her one of | old-world 
bows. 

‘I’ve been falling in love 

“You're getting on!” said Clementina 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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cooling thousands of up-to-date stores and re staurants. 
weather trade follows the fan and the live merchant or caterer to 
public patronage knows it. 


The Westinghouse Fan 


Home and Office Sizes from Nine Dollars Upward 


vest of ths Miss 


The value of the We stinghouse Fan in the office in keeping 
energy of employees has long been established. 
There is no better investment for the concern that values efficienc y 
in the office force than an installation of Westinghouse Fans. 


Warm- 
~built by this famous organization 
A little higher in Canada an 


Westinghouse Electric & hi lial Company 
Pittsburg 





The eight-inc h 


If Your Westinghouse Electric Fan Gives Too Strong 
A Breeze—Place It On The Floor In The Corner 


t keeps all the air in the room in circulation—makes the atmosphere cool and comfort- 
able—without blowing a draught directly upon you. 
| 

mild breeze to a strong wind at your regulation of the switch. More families than ever 


are looking to the Westinghouse Electric Fan this 
Any house wired for dunks light is ready for the 
weather comfort of a Westinghouse Electric Fan. 
size—plenty big enough for home use—costs about one-fifth of a 


And it will give everything from a 


summer for their seashore and mountain 
of motor builders —is especially designed to do its work in the 
most efficient and economical way. It will be in prime running 
condition years alter the ordinary motor has found its way to the 
scrap heap. 

Call upon your lighting company or a good dealer in youl 
vicinity. Ask for a W estinghouse Fan. ‘The honest dealer will 
not attempt to substitute. The We stinghouse is the fan that 
will give the service to which you are entitled, so insist on a 
Westinghouse Fan. Let us know if you have any difficulty in 
obtaining it. We will see that you get what you want. White 
for booklet describing full line for home, office, store, public buil ; 
ings. Address “ Westinghouse, Dept. of Publicity, East Pittsburg.” 












































—If You Are— 
a College Student 


E. want to engage several hun- 
dred colle ge students to act as 
subscription representatives of The 


Le :dies’ Home Journal and The 
Saturday E vening x Post during this 
summer. In adc Jiti yn to being an un- 


usual opportunity for money-making, 
the work offers a splendid training 
The arrangement 


along selling lines. 


is on a basis of salary and commission. 


Last year about two hundred col- 
lege students took advantage of our 


offer; twelve of these 


earned $2274.00, another $1529.00. A col 
lege girl earned $985.40. A majority ex 


ceeded $25.00 a week. 


| 
If you want to devote your spare time th 


summer to profitable, pleasant work, this is 
your opportunity. Write for partic ulars today. 


Agency Division— Circulation Department 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


earned an average of 
ever $250.00 per month for the four summer 
months During these four months one 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


The big man smiled. ‘Did you think I 
was losing my nerve, eh, Charlie?”’ he said. 

“Judging from the gait you were hitting 
up that rotten line of talk, I did,” replied 
the doctor. 

“The talk’s all right, Charlie, believe me.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“Then your my sterious influe once 
to be on my side,” he said; ‘I’ve 
doing its work for a couple of years.” 

The big man took the stogy out of his 
mouth. 

“Sure, Charlie,” said, “I 
thought of that.” 

The doe tor continued to smile. 
he Said, ‘we shall see if it is.” 

“And if it is, you stay on the job?” 

The doctor sat down; his face lengthene: 
into an ironical smile; he put out his legs 
and thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“I’m willing to back my own intelli 
gence,” he said; “I’ve worked the thing 
out. I’ve considered everything and pro- 
vided for every contingency —I’m 
taking any chance. If your mysteriou 
influence can trip me O. K.; I'll stay on the 
job. ” Then he jerked himse if up. 

‘What drivel!” he said. “An incompe- 


ought 
been 


he hadn't 


“Well,” 


} 


not 


tent jackass makes a rotten plan, and when 
it goes to pieces he says some supernatural 
agency threw him down; or some lotos 


eater blows a big shiny bubble, and when it 
collides with the sharp edge of a fact he 
that Heaven’s against him! Or some 
tiff forgets the part he’s playing. 
“Look at the men you've been talking 


SavVs 


old 


about: Take Vronsky. He planned to kill 
Gates. He found out that the old man 
worked in his library with the window open. 


It was summer, and the library looked into 
the garden. Vronsky reasoned that he 
could go into that garden on a dark night, 
shoot Gates, and that under cover 
darkness no one would know who it was 
that had done it. 

“Vronsky was right about several things: 
He knew that he could get away. He knew 
that no one would suspect him unless he 
was seen, because he was believed to be in 
Australia; and with his skill with a gun he 
knew tnat he would not miss. Moreover 
he knew that, he being in the dark and 
Gates in the light, Gates could not see his 
assassin even if he were not instantly killed. 

““Now that was all sound. Everything 
that Vronsky thought about, he figured out 
right —but there was one thing that Vronsky 
didn’t think about. Weil, he pulled it off 
the way he planned—and wh: t happened? 
Gates saw Vronsky’s face by the flash of the 
| pistol and shouted his name as he fell. Now, 

what had Heaven to do with that ? 
“Take Ponsford: What did hedo? He’d 
cracked the Empire Bank and the whole 
country was looking for him. He was hid- 
| ing over on the East Side, and he was safe; 
but he got lonesome one night, put into his 
pocket the small tool with which a burglar 
forces a window, and went down on Long 

Island to rob a house. The village police 

picked him up. When he saw them coming 

he threw his tool into the gutter. The 

police asked him what it was he threw away 
| and he said it was a stogy. 

“That was allright. The police believed 
him. They took him to the station-house, 
looked him over and told him he could go. 
Well, what did the old fool do? He sat 
round and got chummy with the police, and 
finally, when one of them offered him a 
cigar, he said that he didn’t smoke! 

“Was that Providence, or luck, or 
chance? Nonsense! The thing is to make 
your plan exclude these contingencies.” 

**Man,” said Arkman, “you've got to 
take a chance. 

“No, you haven’t,” replied the doctor; 
“there’s where your brains come in.” 

“Why, Charlie,” said Arkman, “you’re 
taking a chance right here. Suppose your 

watchman doesn’t swallow his dope; there 
are a dozen things that might keep a man 
from t aking a dose of medicine.” 

“There’s nothing that will keep that 
man from taking his,’’ said the doctor. 

“Why?” said Arkman. 

“Because he has already taken it,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘Damn it, man, do you 
think I’m a fool! I planned his medicine 
to run out today, and when he came here 
at nine o’clock for some more I gave him 
the tablets myself. I had to be sure of him; 


of the 





he’d shoot you to death before you got the 
_| | key in the lock.” 
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The New and Improved Reo“ Thirty” $1000 


‘Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield Extra 
I g 


Here is news of vital interest to the man who buys with both sides of his dollar and the woman who wants 
a car that is, above all things, comfortable, handsome, safe, and reliable. 

rom the very beginning the Reo has led in the manufacture of high grade light weight cars at 
moderate price. Any one familiar with the history of the automobile business knows that this is so. 

In 1904 the Reo was the first high grade two cylinder touring car at $1250. 

In 1908 the Reo was the first high grade single cylinder runabout at $500. 

In 1908 the Reo was the first high grade two cylinder touring car at $1000. 

In 1910 the Reo was the first high grade four cylinder touring car under $1500. 


And Now For 1912 


The time has come when the public has a right to a big, high grade, luxurious, roomy, four cylinder, fore- 
door touring car with big wheels and liberal tires for $1000, and as usual the Reo is on hand with the goods. 

By high grade we mean: with all the essential elements of quality found in the best and most costly cars 
of America and Europe. 

It is easy enough to build a car at $1000, or indeed at almost any price, 1f you will accept a spindling, 
cramped, rough working, badly finished, more or less unreliable and unsafe car. But 
to build a car of Reo quality at $1000 is an entirely different matter and its accomplish 
ment truly marks a new era in the motor-car industry. 

The secret is: first, appreciation of the fact that light weight and strength are 
entirely consistent, if the car is properly designed and the right materials are used; and 
second, the free and unlimited use of those features which really give service, and the 
rejection of those which are mostly pretense. 

Now let’s look at the car, and keep our minds upon quality as we go along; 
and don’t forget that quality can be made or unmade by good or bad designing 
as well as materials. Compare this car, point by point, with the highest priced cars 
in the world, as well as with cars at or near its price. 
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And Now Why $1000? 


Because the time has come when we can do it—that’s all. The Reo car has 
become standardized; the factory has got into such system and discipline that it works 
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Continued from Page 14) 


ting document 
hundred 
dollar bills and set forth to interview all 
oS acquaintance I had made in the 
course of my brief residence in the city. 
My argument ran thus: Almost anybody 
would be willing to receive a dollar every 
month in return for a service that would 
cost him nothing. With an outlay of one 
hundred dollars I could have a hundred 
persons virtually in my employ trying to 
get me business. After the first month I 
could discontinue with those who seemed 
likely to prove unremunerative. Almost 
any case would return in fees as much as 
my original disbursement. On the whole it 
seemed a pretty safe investment and the 
formal-looking contract would tend to in- 
crease the obligation upon the 
the first part. Nor 
did my forecast of the probabilities prove 
at all wide of the mark. Practically every 
one to whom I put the proposition readily 
accepted my dollar and signed the 


Armed with these insinua 
I procured a fresh roll of one 


one 


Ose 


sense olf 


agree- 


ment, and at the end of a week my one 
hundred dollars had been distributed 
among all the cab drivers, conductors, 


elevator men, clerks, bartenders, 
hall boys and storekeepers that I 
knew or with whom I could scrape 
acquaintance. All of them welcomed with 
delight the idea of profiting by the misfor 
tunes of their friends. 

I had often lost or won at asin 


walters, 
actors, 


ar 


r »>citting 
gle sitting 


at cards a much larger sum than the one 
I was now risking in what seemed an ex- 
cellent business proposition, so that the 


money involved caused me no uneasiness. 
Besides I had fifty dollars left in my pocket. 
Meantime I spent my evenings in my 
reading Blackstone and such textbooks as I 
cared to borrow. 
Business came, 
pected promptitude. At 


office 


however, with unex- 
the end of the 
week I had received calls from two 
actors who desired to sue their managers 
for damages for breach of contract, five 
waiters who wished to bring actions for 
wages due, an actress who wanted a separa- 
tion from her husband, a bartender who was 
charged with assault for knocking the teeth 
of an unruly customer down his throat, 
and a boy whose leg had been ¢ a d under 
an elevator. Each of these I made sign an 
agreement that I should receive half of any 
sum recovered for seeing that they received 
proper legal advice and service, and each of 
them I sent over to Counselor Gottlieb, with 
whom I executed a mutual contract to 
divide evenly the fees received. 

The reader will notice that I did not 
technically hold myself out as a lawyer 
in these contracts and merely agreed to 
furnish counsel. Thus I flattered myself 
I was keeping on the lee side of the law. 
Gottlieb settled the case of the boy for 
twelve hundred dollars and we divided six 
hundred between us, and the other cases 
that came in the first month netted us three 
hundred dollars apiece more. The future 
began to look bright enough, as I had to 
distribute as commissions only two hun- 
dred dollars, which left me a gross profit 
of four hundred dollars. With this I se- 
cured fifty new contracts, and after pay- 
ing the second installments upon all the 
first | pocketed as a net result two hundred 
and fifty dollars cash. I now had a growing 
business at my back, finding it necessary to 


| employ an office assistant, and accordingly 


selected for that purpose an old actor who 
was no longer able to walk the boards but 
who still retained the ability to speak his 
part. For a weekly wage of ten dollars 
this elderly gentleman agreed to sit in my 
office and hold forth upon my ability, 


shrewdness and learning to all such as | 


called in my absence. In the afternoons I 
assumed charge myself and sent him forth 
armed with contracts to secure new allies. 

My business soon increased to such an 
extent that it bade fair to take up all my 
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time, and the bookkeeping end of it, with 
its complicated division of receipts, proved 
not a little difficult. The amazement of 
my friend Gottlieb knew no bounds, but as 
it was a profitable arrangement for him he 
asked no questions and remained in igno- 
rance as to the source of my stream ofclients, 
until one of his friends, to whom my a 
ant had made application, showed him one 
of the contracts. That night he 
me to come to his offfee, and after offering 
large and exceedingly 
Havana cigar delivered himself as follow 
“*Harkee, Quib, you are more of a fel 
than I took you for. You have more 


cleverness than any ma 


3sist- 
sent 


lor 


me a very good 








my acquaintance 
now, it’s a verita 
anybody 
» patented, you know. But 


devised, 


ble gold mune 


oft yours 


could make use ol! 





it’s excellently no one will de 
What do you say to a partnership, eh? 
On the same terms?” 

Now I had more than once 
the 


same thing myself, but the idea of 
associating myself in 


business with an 
out-and-out criminal atterney 


had to my 
mind serious drawbacks 


that 


thought of 


We discussed the 
matter at length, however, and Gottlieb 
pointed out very wi t I was running 
a great risk in distributing broadcast card 
upon which appeared the unauthorize 

name of Haight & Foster, as l 
conducting an office under my own ni 
in fact I was but an attorney’s cler| 
My connector 


tion with such a reputable firm 


wisely tha 


well as 





when 
} 


aowntown. 























not to be jeopardized lightl i- 
vised my withdrawing so | 
all my cards from circulation and conduct 
ing my business sub rosa. in the end we 
came to an understanding which we re 
duced to writing. t ecome a silent 
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drop too much, when his vocabulary would 
swell to such dimensions that the confused 
and embarrassed client would flee in self- 
protection unless fortunate enough to be 
rescued by Gottlieb or myself. Poor 
Kelly! He was a fine old type. And many 
a client then and later was attracted to my 
office by his refined and intellectual old face 
with its locks of silky gray. Anold bachelor, 
he died alone in his little boarding-house 
with a peaceful smile on his wrinkled face. 
He lies in Greenwood Cemetery. Over him 
is a simple stone for which I paid —bear- 
ing, as he had requested, only the word 
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As may well be supposed, my profes- 
sional career uptown was vastly more 
entertaining than my experiences at Haight 
& Foster’s. My afternoons were filled with 
a constant procession of clients of all ages, 
sexes, colors and conditions. As the busi- 
ness grew and greater numbers of persons 
signed our contracts and received their 
honorarium of a dollar a month, a con- 
stantly increasing percentage of criminal 
or semi-criminal business came to the 
office. Of course there was no better 
criminal lawyer than Gottlieb in the city, 
and before long the criminals outnumbered 
our civil clients. At the same time I 
noticed a tendency on the part of the civil 
business to fall off, the re one for this prob- 
ably being that my partner was known 
only as a criminal attorney. Now I began 
to dislike the idea of paying a dollar a 
month to induce people to refer business 
to us, and indeed I found that the dis- 
bursement of five or six hundred dollars 
every four weeks for this purpose Was no 
trifling matter. Accordingly I decided to 
ry letting them go for a month or 


SO, 


but business fell off to such an alarming ex- 
tent that I almost immediately resumed 
the contract system, merely reducing its 


proportions, 


In addition to our “‘dollar-a-monthers,”’ 


| as we called them, Gottlieb employed half 


a dozen professional “‘runners,’’ whose sole 
occupation it was to hunt down unfortu- 
nate persons injured accidentally and se- 
cure their cases. These employees made a 
business of joining as many social clubs, 
labor and other organizations as possible, 
and swinging the business in Gottlieb’s 
direction. At one time the competition for 
accident cases became so fierce that if a 
man were run over on Broadway the rival 
runners would almost tear him limb from 
limb in their eagerness to get his case; and 
they would follow a dying man to the 
hospital and force their way on one pretext 
or another to his bedside. There used to be 
a story, which went the rounds of the clubs 
and barrooms, of a very swell old buck 


| who owed an enormous amount of money 


| hours. 


and who happened to be knocked down 
and rendered insensible by a butcher’s 
wagon. He was taken to the hospital and 
did not regain consciousness for several 
When at last he opened his eyes 
he saw several dozen cards plastered upon 


| the ceiling directly above his head, reading: 
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“Ah!” he murmured, rubbing his eyes 
and turning to the nurse; ‘‘] thought I was 
in some strange place, but I see that all my 
friends have been to call already!” 

Our criminal business, however, was so 
extensive that it took practically all of 
Gottlieb’s time, and he found it necessary 
to hire a couple of clerks to attend to the 
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civil cases that came to us. My 
was obliged to spend the whole of 
every day in attendance at the 
courts, 


partner 
almost 
criminal 
Frequently he remarked jestingly 





that under the circumstances, as he had to 
give all his time to it anyway, he could a 
easily attend to all the criminal business 
of the city as to the small part of it that 
came to him. 

Vell,” I said him one day, “why 
don’t you?” 

“Why don’t I what?” he retorted. 

“Get all the criminal business there 
is,” I answered. 

**Quib,” he exclaimed excitedly, “have 
you got another of your ideas?”’ 

“T think s I returned. ‘“‘How does 
this strike you? Why not issue a policy, 
like life or accident insurance, in which for 
a moderate sum you agree to defend free of 
charge any man accused of crime. —_ 
know that every criminal is always try 
to save up money ag: 1inst the time when i 
shall be c aught and have to hire a lawyer 


Now it is true that these fellows pay very 
well, but there are not many that can pay 
alarge fee. If you could on enough crooks 
to take o1 it a policy r at ten dollars each per 
year you might makea agape of it.”’ 


“But how would we get our scheme 
going?” ae d my partner, with a gleam 
in his ey “Tt certainly is a gold mine, if 
it will +o 

That evening I drew up W ith great care 
a policy of insurance against the loss oc- 
casioned by having to employ counse 
if arrested for crime. On it back was 


indorsed the following insidious philosophy: 


“Tnnocent men, as well as guilty, are 
frequently arrested for violating the law. 
This costs money. Lawyers are notorious 
extortioners. For ten dollars a year we 
guarantee to defend you for nothing if 
charged with crime. Twenty-five dollars 
insures entire family. We make no dis- 
tinction between ex-convicts and others.”’ 

My next task was to boom my scheme by 
successful advertising, and with this in 
view I persuaded Gottlieb to issue free 


policies to a dozen or so of the worst rascals 
that he knew. Naturally it was not 


before one of them was arrested for sore 
offense and Gottlieb as naturally succeeded 
in getting him off, with the as natural 
result that the fellow went all over town 
telling how one could be h 





impunity for ten dollars a year. 








the same time I heard of an an wht vy n 
the Tombs charged with murder, but oO 
was almost certain to get off on account of 
the weakness of the case against him. I 
therefore visited the defendant a iTered 
to give him a policy for ten dollars, in spite 
of the fact that he was already in jail. He 


snatched readily enough at the chance of 
getting as good a lawye ras Gottlieb to de- 
fend him for ten dollars, and when he was 
acquitted made so much of it that there 
was hardly a prisoner in 
did not send for one of our } i yolicies to guard 
against future legal d lifficulties. To all of 
these we offered free advice and 1 a free trial 
upon th ec harge S pen¢ din Zé 

a sort of premium or inducement to become 
policy holders, and in six mont} s had over 
two hundred subscribers. This 
cash about two thousand 
ated defending any or : 
wheneve r they were so unfortunateasto! 
foul of the police; and, as luck would |} 
it, out of the two hundred policy 
forty-seven of them were arrest 
the first six months—fifteen for burglar: 
eleven for robbery and assault, sixteen for 
theft and five for murder. These latter 
cases took all of Gottlieb’s working hours 
for some seven and a half weeks, at the end 
of which time he th rew up his ‘h inds and 
vowed never to insure anybody agains 
anything again. The end of the matter wa 
that we returned the premiums an di ranceled 
the policies of the remaining one hundred 
and fifty-threeinsured. This done b 
anc d I heaved s sighs of relief. 


the Tombs who 


inst 
again 


meant l 
but it 
ll of ther 


dollars, 





necessit 





holde rs 
ed wit! 





, Gottlie 


“You are a clever fellow, Quib,” he 
acknowledged good naturedly, “‘but in 
some ways you are ahead of your time. 


You ought to have gone into life insurance 
or railroading. Your genius is wasted on 
anything that ain’t done wholesale. Lets 
you and me just stick to such clients as come 
our way in the natural course of events. 
There isn’t any one born yet big enough to 


do all the criminal law business in this little 
old town all by himself.”’ 
And in this I with some regret agreed 


with him. 
(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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| “Ah!” the old actor would ejaculate. 


| would draw on one of his two wigs 
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Producing a Play on a Shoestring 


(Concluded from Page ti) 


amusing things of that part of their success 
that is due to the assistance of young and 
inexperienced persons working with the 
ardor of a new interest in stagework. 

No modern “faking” of properties, sce- 
nery and costumes can compare with the 
“faking” perpetrated in the early days of 
the drama in America, as we learn from 
stories told by old actors. In those days 
shiny cambric with chintz flowers cut out 
and sewed upon it did duty for flower- 
brocaded satin. Madras lace, diligently 
brushed the wrong way to raise the nap, 
was accepted as heavy, uncut velvet. Can- 
ton flannel, embroidered with spangles, 
was splendidly effective as the royal gown 
that decked the stage queen. Outside of 
Shaksperean costumes the wardrobe of the 
footlight favorite contained little more than 
a black velvet gown, a white satin gown 
and white muslin. All fluctuations of 
time and style were indicated by outside 
touches added to such standard clothes. 

Among what were called provincial ac- 
tors—or, in this country,’ barnstormers 
the costuming of Shakspere plays, for 
instance, consisted of a black doublet and 
hose suitable for Hamlet and many other 
sentimental parts, and a gay cavalier dress 
suitable for any occasion that was free from 
gloom. ‘The facial makeup was a little rice 
powder in a paper, a dash of carmine in 
another paper, and a bit of blackened 
china—the carbon coming from the candle 
or gaslight over which it was held. 

Mr. Jefferson used to tell of one of those 
old provincial actors who often did not even 
take the trouble to inquire what play was to 
be given until just before the performance. 
And why should he? He knew all his rdles, 
he had only two costumes and his makeup 
was elaborately simple. He might be seen, 
shortly before a performance was to take 
place, coming into the dressing room, beau- 
tifully saluting the actors who shared his 
quarters, inquiring for their health, speak- 
ing of the incidents of the day while he 
disrobed. And then, ina light, airy man- 
ner, just as he was ready to proceed with 
his change of costume, he would ask: “By 
the way, what do we play tonight?” 

“Richard,”’ would be the answer; 
you must know 


the actor 
Richard the Third. 


for 
never says 


A Modest Wardrobe 


He 
would then rub his fingers over his black- 
ened saucer, smear his eyes and part of his 
face, take another finger to administer a 
little carmine to his cheeks and over the 
whole dust some rice powder. Next he 
the one 
that indicated tragedy—and his makeup 
was complete. Presently he would go to 
the wall, take down his customary suit of 
solemn black—and in a jiffy he was ready 
for the performance. If the play chanced 
to be Taming of the Shrew, our friend would 
put on a little more carmine, a shade more 
of white—no black at all—his comedy wig 
and his cavalier suit. 

Up to fifteen or twenty years ago, all the- 
aters had practically the same traditional 
sets of scenery that a traveling company 


could rely on. These were: the palace 
arch, suitable for all elaborate interior 
scenes; the Gothic chamber, a nondescript 


affair that did equally well for the closet 
scene in Hamlet and the modern library 
effect; the fancy chamber; the plain cham- 
ber; and the kitchen. These, with three 
or four exteriors, a garden, a wood scene, 
a plain landscape and a few set pieces 

such as a castle, a church front, a fancy cot- 
tage and a plain cottage —sufficed for all 
plays, ancient and modern. They were 
used in the same theater for years and years, 
and were as familiar to the habitués of the 
house as the faces of the actors, who often 
played a lifetime on the same stage. They 


| served equally well for Hamlet or Camille, 


Macbeth or East Lynne. The royal court 
of Denmark assembled in the palace arch 


| one week, and the next week it was the 


parlor in which the Parisian demi-mondaine 


| received Armand and her questionable com- 


It must have been very easy to 
but the craze for 
There 


panions, 
produce new plays then; 
novelty on the stage had not set in. 


was seemingly no great demand for new 
plays or new actors. 

The supernumeraries of those days, in 

| ill-fitting clothes, with slouching figures and 

| gaits and vacuous faces, were barbarians 


one night, a Roman rabble the next, 
courtiers or soldiers the next, or elegant 
loungers of leisure in modern drawing 


rooms. Equally bizarre in all, they ap- 
parently did not disturb the illusion of the 
play. There is a story of a happening dur- 
ing the tour of an actor who in those days 
was a great star. A victorious army, 
assembled on the stage when the curtain 
rose, consisted of a mere dozen of the 
derelicts. That was the largest army em- 
ployed by the theater. It varied in each 
city, sometimes getting down to a half 
dozen conquerors. The valiant soldier, the 
star, addressed this handful of tatterde- 
malions with as much ardor as if there had 
been hundreds of them. An officer replies 
to his peroration thus: ‘‘ Your words have 
fire, my lord, and warm our men, who 
looked, methinks, but coldly now, dismayed 
by the unequal numbers of the foe!” 

There came a night in a small town when 
only one “‘super”’ was available to repre- 
sent the army. Undaunted, the valiant 
soldier delivered his famous speech to the 
officer and one ‘‘super.’”’ Then this from 
the officer: ‘‘ Your words have fire, my lord, 
and warm our man, who looked, methinks, 
but coldly now, dismayed by the unequal 
numbers of the foe!” 

No one would dare to.do that sort of 
thing now. Yet those audiences knew and 
loved the drama far better than we. 

People had to be educated up to correct- 
ness in stage details. The first of those who 
undertook to improve the traditional cos- 
tuming of Shakspere met with disaster. 


The Comic Britons 


Madame Modjeska, for instance, made a 
production of Cymbeline that was artistic- 
ally right in every way. The most striking 
feature of it was the makeup of the ancient 
Britons. Their hair was long and dyed a 
atrange red tint; and when they went to 
war they glued it together so that it stood 
upright and tapered to a point over ‘their 
heads. When these properly gotten-up 
Britons surged in on the Roman soldiers 
in the third act there were shrieks of laugh- 
ter from the auditors, and finally pande- 
monium. The modern comedians with 
their green hair and magenta whiskers were 
familiar figures. The spectators thought, 
therefore, that the fierce and warlike Britons 
“‘were cutting capers,” and the curtain had 
to be rung down amid shrieks of merri- 
ment. The next night a sadder and wiser 
manager arrayed his Britons in the tradi- 
tional barbarian getup—skins, long, dark 
hair, and thonged boots. 

How odd it is to reflect that for a century 
or more there was no door leading on to the 
stage that did not havea piece of wood sev- 
eral inches high across the bottom of the 
opening, over which the actors had to step 
as they entered on the stage. It was a part 
of the framework of the scenes, was called 
the “batten” and has only been dispensed 
with a few years. For a time some dodrs 
had battens and some had not, and the 
constant ery of the stage manager was: 
‘Look out for the batten!” The hapless 
actor who flourished during the use of this 
obstruction would often stub his toes against 
it and be precipitated head first into the 
room he was supposed to enter with dignity 
and ease; or, vice versa, a haughty dame 
would get to her point of exit and deliver 
a cutting speech, only to forget the bat- 
ten and be ignominiously hurled outward 
through the door on her hands. 

At Madame Modjeska’s first appearance 
in Boston she was painfully hurt by forget t- 
ting the batten in the doorway. The Pp lay 
was Adrienne Lecouvreur. Adrienne does 
not appear until the middle of the second 
act. The excitement to welcome the new 
star was great and was augmented by the 
long wait before she came on. The scene 
is the greenroom of a theater. Adrienne, 
an actress in the play, enters in Turkish 
costume, holding a book and declaiming 
the lines she is to speak a little later on the 
adjoining stage. On the night in question 
there was the hush of expectancy as her 
voice was heard outside. She appeared at 
the door and the next instant fell violently 
forward on her face, with a terrible thud. 
She did not move. After being lifted to her 
feet she was placed in a chair and played 
most of the scenes seated, limping off the 
stage painfully at the close. Madame 
carried the scars of those barked shins for 
many a day. 
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kind you naturally asso- 
ciate with only the most 
expensive hosiery. That’s 


the grade of silk you get in 
Phoenix Guaranteed Silk 
Hose—and at a price you 
have paid for good cotton. 


Guaranteed — No 
Holes—3 Months 
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every $2 box of four pairs, 
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or new hose free. That 
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Phoenix Knitting 


231 Broadway 
Works MILWAUKEE 


Makers of the Famous Phoenix Muf- 
fler and Phgenix Registered Hose 
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Frisbie, Coon & Co., Makers, 
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Runabout §=§ Amolite $750 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE F. O. B. Detroit 


For 1912—Complete equipment included 


Which posse »common with the costlies Md perfection 


of form which, in aman, denotes ¢ | | 
\ vhich avoids t] eee Pa % ee ie alls dais ee 
( nich avoid Ihe nt proportions wh 1 SO ¢ Crh ¢ ( ( r rye Im ca ving capacity. 
A car which seats its occupants with more | | sand ‘leg root than any other of its type 








HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1229 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan 








Reproduced from Kodak Negative 


All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


Whatever your outdoor hobby may be — fishing, 


shooting, golfing, motoring, yachting—you will increase 


the pleasure that you get from it when a Kodak becomes 


a part of your outfit. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 74e Kodak City 














